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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
of  the 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

for  the  Financial  Year  ended  3Ist  March,  1952 

I T is  on  a note  of  sorrow  that  we  have  to  begin  this  Report.  With  profound  regret 
we  record  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  Patron,  His  Majesty  King  George  the 
Sixth.  His  warm  feelings  for  the  disabled  amongst  his  people  were  often  manifested, 
and  we  recollect,  with  gratitude  and  pride,  his  keen  and  sympathetic  interest  in 
our  work  for  the  blind  when,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  he  visited  the  Institute  in 
1939.  We  shall  treasure  always  the  memory  of  his  graciousness  and  understanding. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  our  late  King  was  his  ability  to 
comprehend  and  express  the  common  human  kindliness  of  our  race.  His  practical 
sympathy  with  suffering,  his  thoughtfulness  for  the  less  fortunate,  his  courtesy  towards 
the  toilers,  reflected,  as  in  a clear  mirror,  the  mass  of  generous  feelings  that  unmerited 
mischance  and  unwonted  handicap  almost  invariably  invoke. 

That  such  generous  feelings  abound  for  the  blind  has  once  more  been  proved  to 
us  in  ample  measure.  Over  and  over  again,  amongst  all  kinds  of  people,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  we  have  been  made  conscious,  by  gift  and  deed,  of  the  fact  that 
voluntary  service  is  regarded  by  the  general  public  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Welfare  State.  A Welfare  State  without  voluntary  service  is  a body  without  a soul. 
It  may  ensure  a certain  freedom  from  want  and  worry,  but  it  cannot  ensure  growth 
in  the  goodliness  of  life.  The  spirit  of  man,  both  in  giving  and  receiving,  must 
always  rise  above  statutory  regulations,  however  excellent  they  may  be  ; otherwise, 
it  becomes  the  creature  instead  of  the  creator  of  them. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  everyone  of  you  who  has  shown  so  practically  and 
wholeheartedly  during  the  past  year  your  belief  in  the  work,  aims  and  ideals  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Our  thanks  are  written  on  each  page  of  this  Report, 
in  the  facts  and  figures,  in  the  photographs  which  we  give,  all  illustrating  the  power 
of  the  blind,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  to  respond  to  any  sound  and  competent  method 
which  skilful  and  experienced  technique  can  devise  to  overcome  their  handicap. 

Voluntary  help,  both  in  collecting  activities  and  in  personal  service  to  the  blind, 
has  been  forthcoming  during  the  past  year  from  individuals  and  communities  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before.  The  Churches,  Women’s  Institutes,  Youth  Clubs, 
Schools,  Boy  Scouts’  Associations,  Theatres,  Cinemas,  Firms,  Factories,  Retail 
Shops,  Hotels,  Inns,  Public  Houses — all  and  many  more  alike,  all  over  the  country, 
have  willingly  and  enthusiastically  aided  our  money-raising  efforts,  and  it  is  pleasant 
and  encouraging  to  witness,  for  example.  Churches  and  Hotels  uniting  in  a Harvest 
Festival  to  give  thanks  for  the  gift  of  sight  and  to  auction  produce  to  benefit  the 
blind. 
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We  are  especially  grateful  to  the  people  of  London  who  have  enabled  us  to  tackle 
the  difficulties  naturally  encountered  in  its  first  year  by  the  United  Appeal  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  formed  on  April  1st,  lO.'jl,  to  raise  funds  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  the 
Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
County  Associations  for  the  Blind  of  Middlesex,  Essex  and  Surrey.  The  United 
Appeal  is  most  fortunate  in  having  as  its  Chairman  General  Sir  Frederick  Browning, 
K.B.E.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.  and  Mr.  John  Glyn  as  its  Hon.  Treasurer. 

The  many  forms  of  devoted  and  invaluable  service  which  have  been  rendered  to 
our  work  during  the  past  year  will  become  apparent  to  you  as  you  turn  the  pages 
of  this  Report.  The  details  of  that  work  will,  we  hope,  convince  you  of  two  things  : 
first,  that  we  have  usefully  employed  the  help  you  have  kindly  given  us,  and  secondly, 
that  the  continuance  of  our  work  depends  on  the  continuance  of  your  help.  The 
Institute’s  work  for  the  blind  does  not  get  less  ; on  the  contrary,  it  grows,  both  in 
extent  and  in  costliness.  There  are  no  signs  of  any  diminution  in  the  present  number 
of  the  blind  community  ; indeed,  the  preservation  of  life  both  in  infancy  and  in  old 
age  by  medical  science  may  quite  likely  increase  the  incidence  of  blindness  among 
the  newly  born  and  the  aged.  But  there  are  plenty  of  signs  of  new  scientific  ways 
and  means  to  mitigate  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  blindness,  and  all  of  them  must 
be  explored  and,  where  possible,  exploited — a process  entailing  considerable  capital 
expenditure.  Furthermore,  the  high  cost  of  living  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  administration,  in  our  schools  and  training  centres,  in  our  homes  and  hostels, 
while  the  high  price  of  raw  materials  and  cost  of  manufacture  weigh  heavily  on  our 
provision  of  books  and  appliances. 

For  these  reasons,  we  earnestly  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  Forms 
enclosed  with  this  Report.  The  Deed  of  Covenant  is  particularly  useful  because  it 
raises  the  value  to  us  of  your  subscription  without  extra  cost  to  you  ; and  a glance 
at  the  table  of  Legacies  on  page  40  of  this  Report  will  show  you  how  much  the  Institute 
owes  to  its  supporters  in  the  past  who  have  remembered  to  use  the  Form  of  Bequest. 

Early  this  year  public  interest  in  Blind  Welfare  received  a remarkable  impetus 
by  the  commemoration  throughout  the  world  of  the  Centenary  of  the  death  of 
“ that  obscure,  fragile  Frenchman  who,  unbeknown,  save  to  the  Architect  of  Destiny, 
bore  a name  that  would  be  deathless,”  Louis  BraiUe.  On  January  6th,  1952,  the 
Centenary  was  celebrated  by  broadcast  comments  and  newspaper  notices  in 
every  country  whose  blind  citizens  have  benefited  from  the  means  of  reading  and 
writing  which  his  genius  evolved,  and  which  has  proved  capable  of  adaptation  to 
all  languages  and  dialects.  The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  was  especially 
generous  in  the  time  and  care  it  gave  to  preparing  both  sound  and  television  pro- 
grammes illustrating  the  wide  and  varied  use  of  Braille  to-day  in  the  education, 
employment,  and  everyday  life  of  the  blind,  and  we  were  most  happy  to  assist 
in  their  preparation.  Periodicals  of  all  kinds  devoted  lengthy,  illustrated  articles 
to  Louis  Braille  and  his  invention,  and  the  details  of  it  became  familiar  in  millions 
of  households. 
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H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  the  Braille  Centenary  Exhibition,  with  the  Institute’s 
Chairman  and  Secretary-General  and  the  Mayor  of  St.  Marylebone 


Our  own  major  contribution  to  the  Braille  Centenary  Celebrations  has  taken  the  The  Braille 


form  of  a Braille  Centenarj^  Exhibition,  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  National  Institute 
in  London.  As  we  write,  this  Exhibition,  opened  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  has  attracted  thousands  of  visitors,  ^^’e  are  able  to 
include  some  illustrations  of  it  in  this  Report,  but  a detailed  description  of  the 
E.xhibition  and  its  effect  must  be  postponed  until  next  year  as  it  falls  outside  the 
period  now  under  review. 


Centenary 

Exhibition 


This  year,  we  shall  be  publishing  in  Braille  the  first  authoritative  life  of  Louis 
Braille,  written  by  Pierre  Henri,  a blind  French  scholar,  and  translated  into  English 
by  Elizabeth  Whitehead,  of  Edinburgh,  a blind  author  and  lecturer.  Last  year,  we 
published,  both  in  letterpress  and  Braille,  as  No.  2 of  our  Series  N.I.B.  Biographies, 
a short  life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage,  who,  in  18(58,  founded  the  parent  body 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Armitage  was  the  noble  inheritor  of  Louis  Braille’s  legacy,  inestimable  in 
x’alue,  to  the  blind,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  self-devoted  labours  that  the 
Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing  became  universally  adopted  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  Society  which  he  founded  became  the  first  printer  and 
publisher  of  Braille  literature  and  music  in  this  country,  and  ever  since  those  earliest 
years  of  its  history,  Braille  production  has  been  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the 
National  Institute. 


Louis  Braille 
and 

Dr.  Armitage 


To-day,  the  National  Institute  is  the  largest  printing  and  publishing  house  for 
the  blind  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  Last  year,  we  printed  and  issued  4.5,424 
volumes,  24,281  pamphlets,  395,480  newspapers,  and  129,909  magazines.  These 
figures  show  an  increase  over  last  year’s  figures  of  1,113  volumes  and  24,980  now.s- 
papers,  and  a decrease  of  3,787  pamphlets  and  8,745  magazines.  Both  sets  of  figures. 
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although  they  lluctuatc  in  different  directions,  represent,  in  fact,  the  highest  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  jiresent  Braille  production  plant,  and  to  exceed  them  we  must 
cither  instal  more  machinery  and  employ  more  labour  or  introduce  a more  expeditious 
and  more  economical  method  of  production. 

We  believe  that  the  latter  procedure  will  provide  the  better  solution  to  the 
problems  of  increasing  and  cheapening  production,  and  for  some  years  our  Scientific 
Development  Committee  has  been  engaged,  with  our  technical  experts,  in  evolving 
what  has  become  widely  known  this  year  as  the  Solid  Dot  process.  This  process 
is  briefly  as  follows  : a Braille  original  is  prepared  on  paper  ; stencils  with  holes 
corresponding  to  the  Braille  original  are  then  prepared  automatically  by  a scanning 
and  punching  mechanism,  and  are  mounted  on  a Rotary  printing  machine  ; a 
specially  developed  plastic  ink  is  pumped  through  the  holes  on  each  side  of  the  paper, 
which  then  passes  through  infra-red  troughs  where  the  ink  is  hardened.  The  plant, 
when  fully  developed,  will  produce  any  number  of  Braille  copies  in  solid  plastic 
dots  on  paper  considerably  thinner  and  cheaper  than  the  usual  Braille  book  paper, 
and  should  both  cheapen  and  quicken  the  production  of  Braille  books  and  perio- 
dicals. The  process  is,  as  we  go  to  press,  on  view  at  the  Braille  Centenary  Exhibition, 
and  is  causing  much  general  interest  as  an  example  of  how  the  latest  developments  of 
scientific  discovery  are  being  applied  to  printing. 

The  variety  of  the  Braille  publications  produced  during  the  year  under  review 
affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  need  for  expansion.  Neither  the  educational 
and  professional  requirements  nor  the  literary  tastes  of  Braille  readers  are  stereo- 
typed ; they  are  as  wide  as  those  of  readers  of  letterpress.  Moreover,  the  appetite 
of  the  Braille  reader,  like  that  of  aU  true  readers,  is  insatiate,  and  he  is  always  asking 
for  more  of  his  own  special  brand  of  book  . 

That  we  have  done  our  best  to  meet  the  multifarious  requirements  is  shown  by 
the  range  of  last  year’s  publications.  They  stretch  from  Cricket  and  Football  Fixture 
Lists  and  The  Times  Revieiv  of  the  Year  to  George  Eliot’s  Middlemarch  and  Coleridge’s 
Essays  and  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  taking  in  their  stride  such  titles  as  More  Work 
for  the  Undertaker  and  More  Chess  Questions  Answered,  The  Second  World  War  and 
Defence  in  the  Cold  War,  Smallbone  Deceased  and  K.I.P.,  Operation  Cicero  and  Opera- 
tion Heartbreak,  Anne  of  the  Island  and  Tommy  Handley,  The  Follower  and  The 
Trumpet  Major,  In  My  Good  Books  and  The  Countryman  Book,  Bevis  and  Geordie, 
Handbook  of  Parentcraft  and  The  Mothers’  Union  Service  Book. 

Another  sign  of  the  need  for  expansion  in  Braille  production  is  the  big  demand  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  books  listed  in  our  1951  Catalogue  and  its  1952  Supple- 
ment— a demand  so  extensive  that  it  has  necessitated  constant  reprinting  and 
hindered  the  flow  of  new  books.  Yet  this  Catalogue  contains  less  than  a quarter 
of  the  titles  which  it  should  contain  were  we  able  to  reprint  from  all  the  plates  we  hold 
of  books  out  of  stock  but  in  demand. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  has  expressed 
its  appreciation  of  the  ready  co-operation  it  has  received  from  this  Institute  in  the 
matter  of  the  publication  of  Braille  text-books  for  schools. 
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We  publish  twenty-five  Braille  periodicals  (apart  from  annual  publications), 
including  four  weeklies,  twelve  monthlies,  four  bi-monthlies,  and  five  quarterlies. 

The  weeklies  comprise  the  Braille  editions  of  The  Radio  Times  and  The  National 
News-Letter,  a summary  of  news,  and  a summary  of  views.  Some  of  the  magazines 
are  recreational,  such  as  the  popular  monthly  Progress  and  the  Braille  edition  of 
World  Digest ; others  cover  special  interests  such  as  Blind  \^■elfare,  Music,  Physio- 
therapy, Theology,  Chess  ; others  provide  school  and  devotional  reading  matter. 

Periodical  literature  means  much  to  the  blind.  A Braille  magazine  has  not  the  awk- 
ward bulk  of  a Braille  book  ; it  can  be  carried  about  fairly  easily  and  readily  disposed 
of  when  finished.  One  obvious  line  of  Braille  expansion  is  the  production  of  more 
magazines  to  suit  tastes  and  interests  which  are  not  at  present  catered  for. 

Each  of  our  present  periodicals  has  its  own  enthusiasts.  A reader  in  Cheshire  Appreciation 
writes  : " The  Braille  News  Summary  is  a very  great  blessing  to  those  who,  like  periodicais 
myself,  are  totally  deaf  and  blind.”  A Hereford  reader  has  for  many  years  “ been 
a constant  reader  of  The  School  Magazine  and  I like  it  very  much  indeed  ; I find  the 
Natural  History  articles  most  interesting.”  From  the  Far  West,  an  American 
reader  writes  to  say  how  thoroughly  he  enjoys  The  Theological  Times  : “ There  is 
nothing  to  equal  it  printed  in  this  country.”  From  the  Far  East,  a lady  of  Pakistan 
informs  us  of  her  love  for  Progress.  Concerning  Progress  and  The  New  Beacon,  a 
reader  says  : ” How  much  I appreciate  these  publications.  Without  their  help 
life  would  be  very  different  for  me.  I especially  like  to  read  of  the  achievements  of 
the  blind  ; they  encourage  me  to  continue  striving  to  reach  greater  heights.  Having 
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lost  niv  siKht  in  middle  life,  there  is  much  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  trained 
blind  folk,  and  the  instructive  articles  are  most  helpful.”  Another  of  the  many 
appreciations  of  The  New  Beacon  which  we  have  received  since  the  inception  of  the 
Braille  edition,  eighteen  months  ago,  says  : “ How  eagerly  1 look  forward  to  getting 
a copy  each  month  ! This  is  one  of  the  best  things  you  have  done  for  the  Blind 

Community  as  a whole.” 

Coming  in  between  the  Braille  book  proper  and  the  regular  Braille  periodicals 
are  certain  publications  which  can  be  classified  as  occasional.  They  have  to  be  pro- 
duced quickly  to  meet,  as  a rule,  some  sudden  event  or  need.  I'or  example,  during 
the  year  we  produced  the  Election  Manifestos  of  the  three  main  Political  Parties 
well  before  the  General  Election  ; the  Order  of  Service  for  the  Opening  of  the  Festival 
of  Britain  ; and  the  Order  of  Service  for  the  Funeral  of  our  late  King.  Timely  Braille 
editions  such  as  these  arc  warmly  welcomed  because  they  serve  to  facilitate  the 
participation  of  the  blind  in  current  events. 


Moon  Type  In  the  history  of  finger-reading  there  arises  between  the  monoliths  of  Louis 

Braille  and  Dr.  Annitage,  the  still  enduring  figure  of  Dr.  Moon.  These  three  blind 
men  are  the  giants  of  embossed  type.  The  type  which  Dr.  Moon  invented  is  a simple 
embossed  variation  of  the  ordinary  Roman  characters  and  is  the  only  type  of  the 
pre-Braille  era  in  this  country  which  has  lasted.  As  a Home  Teacher  has  remarked  . 
“ I thank  God  for  Moon  because  it  is  the  only  thing  left  for  some  of  my  old  people.” 
Those  who  lose  their  sight  at  an  advanced  age  are  often  completely  mystified  by  the 
small  clusters  of  Braille,  but  when  their  fingers  are  placed  on  the  Moon  characters 
they  recognise  the  familiar  outlines  and  have  the  courage  and  energy,  even  in  theii 
eighties,  to  master  the  system. 


The  Demand  We  have,  therefore,  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  demand  for  new  Moon 
for  Moon  Libraries  for  the  Blind  in  this  country  and  the  Dominions  and  Colonics, 

and  the  replacement  of  old  publications,  whose  plates  arc  worn  out,  by  new  publica- 
tions, but  the  needs  of  a constant  flow  of  new  Moon  readers. 


A blind  visitor  examining  some  of  the  embossed  periodicals  shown  at  the  Exhibition 


Blind  operator  transcribing  Braille  plate  from  Braille  copy 


Blind  operator  transcribing  Braille  plate  from  dictated  copy 


Moon  production  during  the  year  amounted  to  5,842  volumes,  13,728  pamphlets,  Moon  Books 
10,301  magazines  and  23,692  newspapers.  The  31  new  titles,  in  151  volumes,  included  Periodicals 
Dermot  Morrah’s  The  Royal  Family,  Philip  Guedalla’s  Mr.  Churchill,  Wilfred  Pickles’ 
anthology  of  poems  Personal  Choice,  George  Seaver’s  The  Faith  of  Edward  Wilson, 
and  novels  by  C.  S.  Forester,  Margaret  Kennedy,  M.  G.  Eberhart,  Conan  Doyle, 

Angela  Thirkell,  C.  A.  Alington,  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes,  etc.  Seventeen  short  stories 
were  also  issued. 

The  Moon  periodicals  are  si,\  in  number — a newspaper,  two  popular  magazines 
of  stories  and  articles,  two  religious  magazines  and  a magazine  for  the  deaf-blind. 

Owing  to  the  absence  so  far  of  any  practical  means  of  writing  in  Moon  characters, 
we  make  every  effort,  despite  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  Moon  production,  to  help 
Moon  readers  individually  by  printing  any  special  hymns,  short  papers  and  miscel- 
laneous literary  matter  which  they  may  require. 


Every  kind  of  music,  from  the  melody  to  the  orchestral  score,  can  be  written  or  Production 
printed  in  Braille  Music  Notation,  and  our  production  of  Braille  music  has  to  meet  njusjg 
the  needs  of  all  kinds  of  musicians,  from  professional  organists,  pianists  and  other 
instrumentalists,  vocalists  and  music  teachers  to  music  students  and  the  amateur 
musician.  Last  year’s  production  amounted  to  1,728  volumes  and  6,314  pamphlets 
(the  equivalent  of  sheet  music).  It  included  piano  and  organ  pieces,  piano  duets, 
dance  music,  songs,  part-songs,  school-songs,  music  examination  papers  and  works 
on  music  theory.  The  greater  part  were  new  publications,  but  there  was  a good 
proportion  of  reprints  of  important  musical  works  which  went  out  of  stock  during 
the  war. 
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In  addition,  our  jrrivate  music  transcription  service  has  continued  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  professional  musicians  and  music  students  by  j^roviding  manuscrii)t 
copies  of  music  required  for  some  specific  purpose,  or  music  of  a highly  specialised 
nature  not  in  general  demand.  This  service  should  be  extended,  but  it  calls  for  highly 
tpialified  transcribers  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  urgent  calls. 


Our  Music  Committee  is  composed  of  professional  blind  musicians  who  are  familiar 
not  only  with  the  requirements  of  blind  instrumentalists,  music  teachers  and  students, 
but  with  the  difficulties  which  they  are  bound  to  meet.  As  artists  and  as  teachers, 
blind  musicians  have  proved  themselves  to  be  as  fully  capable  as  their  sighted  fellows, 
but  lack  of  sight  is  a serious  handicap  in  securing  engagements  and  keeping  au  fail 
with  the  profession.  We  seek  to  serve  them  in  all  possible  ways.  For  instance,  we 
secured,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  the  permission  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  to  allow  blind  candidates  to  enter  for  the  L.R.A.M.  Aural  Training  Diploma, 
and  we  are  happy  to  record  that  the  first  blind  student  entered  has  been  successful. 
We  run  an  Employment  Bureau  for  blind  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  and  blind 
candidates  for  organ  examinations  have  the  advantage  of  practising  on  the  organ 
in  our  Armitage  Hall,  which  is  a replica  of  that  at  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 
We  also  have  an  Employment  Bureau  for  blind  piano  tuners,  and  are  considering 
the  publication  in  Braille  of  a specially  compiled  Handbook  for  Blind  Piano  Tuners 
and  a quarterly  journal  devoted  to  their  interests. 

As  the  cost  of  producing  Braille  and  Moon  publications  is  much  higher  than  the 
cost  of  producing  similar  letterpress  publications,  we  have  always  allowed  consider- 
able discounts,  of  two-thirds  or  a larger  fraction  of  the  cost  price,  to  British  blind  pur- 
chasers at  home  and  overseas.  This  means  that  we  have  to  subsidise  production, 
and  each  year  the  subsidy  becomes  heavier  because,  despite  the  ever  increasing  prices 
of  raw  materials,  labour  and  manufacture,  we  still  base  our  selling  prices  on  pre-war 
costs.  During  the  year,  our  loss  on  Braille  and  other  publications  amounted  to 
;{,'32,892,  an  increase  of  £\  1 ,(iS.5  over  the  year’s  previous  loss. 

Similarly,  we  have  always  tried  to  bring  apparatus  for  the  blind  within  their 
purchasing  power  by  allowing  our  British  blind  substantial  discounts  on  the  cost 
price  of  most  articles,  but  as  apparatus  is  relatively  even  more  costly  to  produce 
than  embossed  books,  the  discounts  allowed  have  not  been  quite  so  generous,  ranging 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  cost  price,  and  based  on  actual  present-day  costs. 
Here  again  the  loss  has  to  be  met  from  our  voluntary  funds  and  during  recent  years 
it  has  amounted  to  £7,500  or  £8, .500  per  annum. 

Notwithstanding  this  large  annual  subsidy,  we  have  felt  that  the  prices  of 
apparatus,  owing  to  the  continuous  rise  in  costs  of  production,  bear  still  too  heavily 
on  the  modest  incomes  of  most  blind  people,  and  accordingly  have  decided,  this  year, 
to  introduce  a new  selling  policy  for  apparatus.  Henceforth,  blind  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  may  buy  direct  or  through  their  local  voluntary  agencies 
or  statutory  authorities  all  our  apparatus,  except  watches  and  clocks,  at  only  one-third 
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the  cost.  I he  same  concession  is  also  allowed  to  local  voluntary  societies  for 
the  blind  prov  iding  apparatus  out  of  voluntary  funds,  to  hrms  ordering  articles  for 
blind  employees  and  to  sighted  people  making  gifts  to  the  blind  or  requiring  goods 
for  their  work  for  the  blind.  As  this  very  considerable  reduction  in  prices  will  more 
than  double  our  loss  on  apparatus,  which  will  now  reciuire  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£1().000,  we  are  unable  to  extend  it  to  British  blind  purchasers  overseas,  but  our  own 
blind  people  must  receive  first  consideration  and  in  our  country  the  adoption  of 
this  new  selling  policy  for  apparatus  will  surely  rank  as  a milestone  in  the  history  of 
Blind  Welfare. 

The  apparatus  we  supjdy  includes  all  types  of  Braille  writing  machines  and 
appliances,  pen  and  pencil  writing  frames,  a variety  of  adapted  games,  mathematical 
boards  and  instruments,  rules  and  measures,  micrometers  for  engineers,  embossed 
maps  and  globes,  Braille  clocks  and  watches,  white  walking-sticks — plain,  sectional, 
or  “ reflector  ised  ” for  use  at  night — and  a quantity  of  miscellaneous  articles — Braille 
paper  and  labels,  domestic  utensils,  tools  for  craftsmen,  metronomes,  binding  cases, 
needle-threaders,  marked  gloves  for  talking  to  the  deaf-blind,  typewriter  keyboard 
charts,  etc.  During  the  year  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  our  list  several  articles 
we  were  unable  to  supply  during  the  war  years  and  subsequently — several  jigsaw 
puzzles,  embossed  Canasta  playing  cards,  an  improved  edge-plane  for  shoe-repairers, 
all-wood  chess  boards,  all-steel  peg  frames  for  making  string-bags,  scarves,  dish- 
cloths, etc.,  aneroid  barometers,  chess  clocks,  and  a new  geometry  device. 

The  market  for  our  embossed  books  and  apparatus  is  world-wide,  and  consign- 
ments of  goods  have  been  shipped  during  the  year  to  all  the  British  Dominions, 
many  of  the  Colonies,  and  several  European  and  Middle  East  countries. 

To  ensure  that  the  apparatus  we  supply  is  kept  in  a serviceable  condition,  we 
maintain  a Repairs  Department,  and  its  work  grows  as  sales  increase.  During  the 
year,  it  effected  2,306  repairs — 1,.502  to  clocks  and  watches,  804  to  machines.  While 
repairs  are  in  hand,  articles  similar  to  those  under  repair  are  lent  to  customers  in 
order  to  save  them  from  inconvenience. 

Scores  of  letters  received  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  our  apparatus  service. 
Here  are  a few  extracts  : — From  Lancashire  : " Thank  you  very  sincerely  for  having 
repaired  the  two  Braille  pocket  watches.  We  blind  people  owe  a great  debt  to  the 
National  Institute.  Our  lot  would  be  infinitely  poorer  without  your  splendid  organisa- 
tion.” From  Monmouthshire  : “ The  lovely  Braille  writer  is  a work  of  art  and  I am 
proud  to  possess  such  a wonderful  machine.”  From  South  Fndia  : “ I am  proud  of 
the  apparatus  which  I am  writing  on.  It  is  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  your  kind  and 
vast  mind  on  the  needy  blind  people.”  From  Pakistan  : “I  very  much  appreciate 
the  services  your  Institute  has  been  rendering  to  sightless  persons  at  home  and  abroad 
since  50  years.  I lay  aside  every  month  a few  rupees  from  my  meagre  salary,  and 
hope  soon  to  send  you  another  small  donation.”  From  Camhenuell : “ I appreciate 
the  speed  with  which  my  watch  was  repaired,  as  it  is  our  practice  here  to  put  down 
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the  time  we  go  to  tind  from  shorthand  dictation.”  From  Shropshire  : " Thank  you 
\’ery  much  for  sending  the  various  things  in  time  for  Xmas.  They  are  giving  my  little 
girl  much  pleasure.”  From  Cheshire  : “ The  wide  range  of  apparatus  produced  by  the 
National  Institute  is  simply  marvellous,  and  they  make  so  much  difference  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  use  them.” 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  another  series  of  letters  : “ A new  life,  full  of  interest, 
has  opened,  and  my  heart  is  full.”  ” No  words  can  express  mj-  delight  and  gratitude.” 

" I should  like  to  tell  you  that  my  mother  has  regained  an  interest  in  life  which  she 
had  lost.”  " To  me,  personally,  it  is  an  absolute  godsend.”  ” It  has  made  such  a 
difference  in  his  rather  lonely  life.”  " What  a great  joy  they  are  bringing  into  lives 
that  sometimes  feel  rather  frustrated.”  “ Thank  you  for  all  the  happiness  they  have 
given  my  mother  since  she  lost  her  sight.” 

To  what  do  these  minute  " human  documents  ” refer  ? What  is  “ it  ” and  Talking 
” they  ” ? ‘ It  ” is  the  Talking  Hook  machine  ; ” they  ” are  Talking  Books  ; and  production 

the  extracts  are  from  letters  sent  to  us  by  members  of  the  Talking  Book  Library, 
run  by  the  National  Institute  in  co-operation  with  St.  Dunstan’s.  Talking  Books 
are  gramophone  discs,  played  on  very  slow-running  machines  designed  and  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  There  are  two  types  of  machine,  electric  and  battery 
operated,  and  they  are  htted  with  special  devices  which  enable  the  blind  users  to 
dispense  with  sighted  help.  The  books  are  recorded  in  our  own  Sound  Recording 
Studios  by  hrst-class  readers,  many  of  them  well-known  personalities.  Selection  of 
the  titles  to  be  recorded  is  based  on  careful  anal3^sis  of  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
members  of  the  Librarj’.  The  total  number  of  titles  now  available  as  Talking  Books 
is  over  800.  and  an  average  of  50  new  titles  is  being  added  each  year.  Notable  books 
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at  present  in  production  include  The  Big  Fisherman,  by  Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  The  Cruel 
Sea,  by  Nicholas  Monsarrat,  Dr.  Thorne,  by  Anthony  Trollope,  Florence  Nightingale, 
by  C.  Woodham-Smith,  The  Age  of  Elegance,  by  Arthur  Bryant,  Traveller’s  Prelude, 
by  Frej’a  Stark  and  Nicholas  Nicklcby,  by  Charles  Dickens. 
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The  present  membership  of  the  Library  is  now  well  over  3,000,  and  nearly  06,000 
sets  of  records  were  in  circulation  during  the  year.  The  waiting  list  for  machines  has 
grown  so  much  recently  that  we  decided  that  further  orders  should  be  placed  to  meet 
all  outstanding  requests.  This  constant  increase  in  membership  coupled  with  the 
growing  number  of  records  has  rendered  the  Library’s  quarters  at  Camden  Town 
totally  inadequate,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  purcha.se,  at  very  considerable 
cost,  large  modern  premises,  about  14,000  sq.  ft.  in  area,  at  Alperton,  Middlesex. 
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Research  in  magnetic-tape  recording  has  continued,  and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion and  experience  has  been  obtained.  Whether  this  invention  will  be  advantageous 
in  the  production  of  Talking  Books  is  still  a moot  point,  and  field-tests  and  more 
experimental  work  will  have  to  continue  over  a long  period.  We  are  also  enquiring 
into  methods  of  sound  recording  employed  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  sending  our  recording  engineer  to  both  countries  to  prepare  first-hand  reports. 
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Blind  boys  of  Worcester  College  receiving  training  in  throwing  the  discus,  one  of  the  many  athletic  sports 

in  which  they  can  become  proficient 
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In  addition  to  Talking  Book  research  and  the  other  major  line  of  research,  Braille 
Production,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  has  led  to  the  Solid  Dot  process,  our 
scientihc  advisers  and  technical  experts  have  been  engaged  during  the  year  in  the 
following  development  and  research  work  : — 

Upward  Braille  Writing  Machine. — The  prototype  has  been  completed  and  suc- 
cessfully tested.  Tenders  for  production  are  now  being  obtained,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  demand. 

Braille  Shorthand  Machine. — The  “F”  Model  has  been  further  improved,  and 
we  can  now  claim  that  it  is  a silent  machine.  This  is  a most  important  point,  as  the 
machine  will  be  used  by  blind  stenographers  for  reporting  meetings  as  well  as  recording 
letters. 

Liquid  Measure. — The  aim  is  to  produce  a satisfactory  liquid  measure  to  enable 
the  blind  to  dispense  liquids  for  medical  or  culinary  purposes. 

Label  Addressing  Aid. — Work  on  this  aid  is  still  in  progress.  If  successful,  it 
will  permit  braUlists  to  address  envelopes  or  labels  without  using  a typewriter. 

Optical  Aids. — The  Optical  Aids  Committee  has  completed  its  research  and  will 
shortly  be  issuing  its  report,  covering  magnifying  lenses  and  the  micro-filming  of 
books. 

Device  for  Measuring  Pigmentation  Caused  by  Ultra-Violet  Light  Treatment. — 
A prototype  now  under  test,  the  result  of  several  years’  research,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
make  it  possible  for  blind  physiotherapists  to  give  ultra-violet  light  therapeutic 
treatments  by  enabling  them  to  assess  a safe  dose. 


Turning  now  to  the  educational  side  of  our  work,  we  begin  by  surveying  that  truly 
magnificent  monument  of  voluntary  service — the  Stndents’  Library  of  over  20,000 
Braille  volumes,  built  up  by  the  unceasing  and  unwearying  labour  of  voluntary 
sighted  Braillists,  now  numbering  over  300.  During  the  past  year  they  have  produced 
over  1 ,000  hand-written  Braille  volumes  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  blind  students 
and  members  of  the  professions.  This  is  a little  below  last  year’s  record,  owing 
primarily  to  the  retirement  from  active  service  of  some  of  our  most  faithful  and 
prolific  helpers.  For  instance,  Mr.  Knight,  who  in  1939-40  was  a record  holder  with 
.59  volumes  to  his  credit  and  who  last  year  produced  26  volumes  at  the  age  of  87, 
has  now  finally  retired,  carrying  with  him  the  gratitude  and  blessings  of  the  many 
who  owe  so  much  to  his  devotion  and  example.  Likewise,  Colonel  Congreve,  who  for 
long  years  has  acted  as  instructor  in  BraUle  and  who  sometimes  had  as  many  as  30 
pupils  at  a time,  has  had  to  relinquish  the  work  owing  to  ill-health,  leaving  behind 
him  an  ever  to  be  remembered  legacy  of  service.  However,  many  tireless  workers 
stni  keep  the  flag  flying — Mr.  Beck,  with  55  volumes  during  the  year,  Mr.  Sutcliffe, 
with  39,  Mrs.  PhOlips,  with  38,  Mr.  Franklin,  with  34,  and  Colonel  Wright,  who  has 
been  a most  munificent  benefactor  to  the  Library  for  the  past  20  years,  assisting 
it  technically  and  financially,  as  a transcriber  and  an  instructor,  and  at  present  as 
Head  Examiner.  There  is  also  a steady  inflow  of  new  recruits  ; of  the  114  candidates 
who  applied  for  the  Proficiency  Test  during  the  year  69  were  successful. 
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The  increasing  value  of  the  Library  is  indicated  by  the  circulation  figures.  It 
is  appropriate  that  the  year  of  the  Braille  Centenary  should  be  marked  by  the  largest 
total  of  volumes  ever  circulated  : (i.SoS,  an  increase  of  4()2  over  last  year’s  circulation, 
and  comparing  with  :5,7r)l  twenty  years  ago.  The  large  total  bears  a direct  relation 
to  the  number  of  blind  I'niversity  students  here  and  abroad.  The  overseas  demand 
seems  likely  to  grow  as  the  work  of  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind  bears 
fruit. 

The  variety  of  subjects  seriousl}'  studied  nowadays  by  blind  people  is  shown  by 
the  following  list  of  works  for  which  special  rctiucsts  were  received  : — History  and 
Source  of  the  Common  Laid,  by  Fifoot,  Report  on  Children  and  the  Cinema,  The  Cocktail 
Party,  by  Eliot,  the  Greek  Te.\t  of  Euripides’  Hippolytus,  Companion  to  Latin  Studies, 
by  Sandys,  The  Stock  Exchange,  by  Wincott,  Analytical  Psychology,  by  Baynes, 
Vision  of  God,  by  Kirk,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  by  Hoskyns,  Histoire  de  la  Literature 
Franfaise,  by  des  Granges,  Elizabethan  House  of  Commons,  by  Neael. 

The  Library  has  benefited  by  a bequest  of  over  IbO  volumes  from  the  late  Miss 
Marjorie  Farrall,  and  by  volumes  transcribed  by  members  of  the  Guild  of  Methodist 
Braillists,  founded  during  the  year  by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Treglown,  a blind  member 
of  our  Clerics  Group  Committee,  and  to  whose  transcribers  we  have  been  glad  to 
lend  writing  outfits. 

Apart  from  books,  the  Department  has  made  several  thousand  sheets  of  private 
transcriptions,  and  2,202  sheets  of  E.xamination  papers,  ft  has  also  given  private 
tuition  in  finger  reading,  and  has  undertaken  a quantity  of  translations  from  many 
languages  in  connection  with  our  international  relationships. 

The  quality  and  widespread  effect  of  all  this  work,  so  largely  contributed  by  purely 
voluntary  labour,  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  extracts  from  letters  : — 
L'rom  Liverpool : “ I am  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  speed  and  excellence  of  the  work.” 
From  Scotland : “ Many  thanks  for  yet  another  beautifully  newly  transcribed 

Braille  volume.  What  a grand  job  it  is  ! ” From  France  : " With  much  pleasure  I 
have  received  the  Hebrew  Grammar.”  From  the  United  States  : " f am  ver}'  glad  to 
learn  that  1 may  count  on  the  marvellous  resources  of  the  Students’  Library.”  From 
India  : “ Really  f have  no  words  to  express  my  heartiest  gratitude  to  you.”  From 
fordan  : “ I am  well  aware  of  the  e.xceptional  treatment  1 have  received  from  your 
Library.  Any  success  I will  owe  proudly  to  you.”  From  Canada  : “ Your  Library 
facilities  are  the  most  adequate  in  the  world.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  idea  most  people  would  have  of  life  at  a home  for  blind 
babies,  if  they  were  quite  unacquainted  with  it,  would  be  the  direct  opposite  of  life 
at  our  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools.  The  idea  would  be  sombre  ; the  reality 
is  bright.  The  imagined  keynote  would  be  sadness  ; the  real  keynote  is  gladness. 
There  would  be  dull  uniformity  in  the  idea  ; in  the  realitjq  there  is  a gay  diversity. 

1 here  is  as  much  diversity,  gladness  and  brightness  in  our  seven  Sunshine  Homes 
as  in  the  seven  happy  homes  of  seven  hajipy  families.  For  each  of  these  Homes  is  a 
family  ; the  pervading  influence  of  the  staff  at  each  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
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affectionate  and  experienced  parents  ; and  the  entity  and  geographical  locations  of 
the  Homes — Warwickshire,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Devon,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Kent — accentuate  their  distinct  individualities.  We  cannot  think  of  a more 
enlightening  journey  than  a tour  of  the  Homes  so  aptly  named  “ Sunshine,”  for 
there  is  no  one  better  able  than  a bonny,  lovable  child,  with  quick  receptive  brain 
and  agile  daring  little  body,  in  all  things  normal  save  for  the  lack  of  sight,  to  rid  the 
mind  of  that  morbid  and  sentimental  attitude  towards  blindness  which  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  blind. 

To  watch  these  children,  splashing  in  the  sea,  wandering  hand  in  hand  in  gardens 
of  flowers,  lustily  singing  from  a donkey  cart  threading  the  country  lanes,  coming 
up  to  town  to  parties  in  cinemas  and  restaurants,  visiting  an  airport,  and  actually 
paying  a call  on  royalty,  is  to  forget  all  about  their  blindness  and  become  entranced 
vdctims  of  their  natural  charm.  Consider  some  typical  examples  of  the  alert  vivacity 
of  their  minds  : On  Geranium  Day  last  year,  John  and  Sheila  went  to  Buckingham 
Palace  to  hand  a bouquet  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Margaret,  President  of  the  Sunshine 
Homes.  Some  time  after  that  great  event,  Sheila  said  : ‘‘  Princess  Margaret  has 
very  soft  hands,  with  long  lingers  and  shiny  nails  ”...  By  the  shed  where  the 
tortoises  are  hibernating,  some  children  pass,  and  one  of  them  says  : “ Sh-sh-sh  ! 
The  tortoises  are  asleep  ! ” And  the  little  ones  steal  softly  on.  . . . Peter,  now 
aged  2|,  has  been  exploring  his  Sunshine  world  since  he  first  came  there  at  nine  months 
old,  but  until  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  no  words  at  all  at  his  command.  Imagine, 
then,  the  surprise  of  those  around  him  when,  a nurse  having  sneezed,  he  remarked, 
with  precise  clarity  : “ God  bless  you  ! ” 
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You  can  catch  these  Sunshine  children  in  all  moods— studious  in  the  work- 
room, their  little  lingers  tracing  the  pattern  of  Braille  words  ; boisterous  in  the 
plav-room,  with  sand  and  water,  clay  and  paint  ; active  in  the  gym-room,  climbing, 
swinging,  sliding  ; silent  in  the  quiet-room,  listening  to  a story  ; full  of  the  exuberance 
of  out-of-doors,  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  paths  of  the  spacious  gardens. 

To  care  for  and  train  these  little  ones  is  a labour  of  love — without  love  and  its 
ceaseless,  selfless  toil  the  task  could  not  be  properly  accomplished.  Such  devotion 
is  immeasurable,  but  one  can  measure  the  actual  physical  work,  and  the  Matron 
of  one  of  the  Homes  has  given  us  the  following  illuminative  figures  : Last  year 

we  washed  18, .500  smalls,  gave  7,200  baths,  shampooed  920  little  heads,  tucked  up 
and  said  good-night  at  least  7,000  times,  served  220,000  meals  for  little  people,  and 
prepared  144,000  drinks  of  orange  juice. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  suitable  premises  for  the  projected  Sunshine 
Home  in  Wales,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Home  at  Southport,  now  being 
rebuilt  after  destruction  by  bombs  during  the  war,  will  be  ready.  Meanwhile,  the 
waiting  list  for  the  Homes  is,  we  regret  to  report,  well  over  100. 

Two  of  the  Homes  are  reserved  for  retarded  children,  and  act  as  sorting  grounds. 
Many  little  ones  do  not  make  the  grade  ; here  and  there,  a child  strides  ahead  and 
can  be  moved  to  a normal  school ; others  go  on  to  Condover  Hall,  our  school  for 
blind  children  with  other  handicaps. 

An  obser\'er  at  Condover  Hall  experiences  a poignancy  which  is  not  felt  at  the 
Sunshine  Homes,  for  here  are  blind  children  who  walk  on  crutches,  who  are  perm- 
anently defective  in  physique,  who  are  backward  in  mental  development,  who  have 
difficulties  in  speech,  who  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  This  seems,  and  indeed  is,  a 
piling  of  tragic  circumstance  on  tragic  circumstance,  but  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
school  and  every  teacher  in  it  is  to  dissipate  the  sense  of  frustration  in  the  face  of 
past  circumstance  by  directing  and  controlling  future  circumstance.  That  purpose 
is  aided  by  the  environment — the  noble  Elizabethan  mansion  set  in  its  formal 
gardens,  surrounded  with  meadows,  streams  and  distant  hills,  typical  of  England  at 
its  loveliest,  which  is  bound  to  have  its  good  effect  on  instructors  and  pupils  alike. 

The  variety  in  the  defects  and  capabilities  of  pupils  calls  for  individual  instruction. 
This  is  given  with  the  requisite  understanding  and  elasticity.  As  a result  of  this 
personal  training,  the  School’s  fourth  annual  Eisteddfod  was  very  successful.  The 
pupils’  work  in  Reading,  Elocution,  Singing,  Piano  Playing,  Recorder  Playing  and 
many  forms  of  Handwork  was  highly  commended  by  visiting  Judges. 

Social  activities  are  just  as  important  as  individual  tuition.  A Guide  Company 
and  a Wolf  Cub  Pack  have  been  formed  during  the  year,  and  the  School’s  contribution 
to  the  Festival  of  Britain  was  a Pageant  of  Condover  Hall,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
children  took  part  in  scenes  and  costumes  depicting  the  history  of  Condover  Hall 
from  1.590  to'.19.51. 
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The  spacious  grounds  and  rural  environment  of  Condover  Hall  are  ideal  for  children  with  other  handicaps 

in  addition  to  blindness 


The  Deaf-Blind  Unit  mentioned  as  a project  in  our  last  Report  was  opened  in  Deaf-Blind 
January,  1952,  with  two  deaf-blind  children,  a girl  of  nine  and  a boy  of  four,  in  charge 
of  a teacher  whom  we  sent  to  study  the  problem  in  America.  Two  more  children 
will  be  taken  when  the  building  is  completed. 


Another  interesting  innovation  was  an  attempt  to  correlate  life  at  school  and  home  Parents  and 
by  inviting  groups  of  parents  to  stay  at  the  school  for  three  days.  The  staff  were  Children 
helped  in  this  experiment  by  ten  experts  : doctors,  psychologists  and  psychiatric 
social  workers. 


The  past  year  has  been  a red-letter  year  academically  at  Worcester  College,  our  Worcester 
public  school  for  blind  boys.  For  the  first  time  in  the  College’s  history,  a pupil  has 
been  awarded  a State  Scholarship  to  the  University,  and  another  totally  blind  boy 
has  gained  the  Higher  Certificate  in  Mathematics.  The  Rowing  Club  has  also  had 
a good  year,  winning  three  of  its  seven  races  and  losing  three  by  less  than  a length. 

The  Chess  Club,  too,  was  very  successful,  the  first  team  winning  all  its  matches  in 
the  Public  School  Shield  Competition,  the  second  team  winning  all  its  six  League 
Matches,  and  three  boys  reaching  the  semi-finals  of  the  Junior  County  Championship, 
so  that  the  final  will  be  an  all-College  affair. 

The  guest  of  honour  on  Speech  Day  was  Lord  Ismay,  our  Chairman,  who  delighted 
a large  company  with  words  of  wit  and  wisdom.  The  Governors  have  suffered  two 
severe  losses  during  the  past  year  through  Canon  Bolam’s  departure  to  New  Zealand 
and  the  death  of  Dr.  G.  Shakespear.  Canon  Bolam’s  connection  with  the  College 
dates  back  to  1887,  when  he  was  a pupil ; Dr.  Shakespear  took  a skilled  interest  in 
the  College  buildings. 
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The  year  has  been  a very  ha]fpy  one  for  Cliorleywood  College,  our  public  school 
for  blind  girls.  Largely  it  has  been  the  mellow  kind  of  happiness  that  has  no  history. 
Days  of  active  work  and  pleasure  have  glided  sunnily  on  by  the  immemorial  cedars 
which  gave  their  name  to  the  mansion,  and  the  many  past  jtupils  who  attended  a 
reunion  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  left  with  the  glad  confidence  that  the  traditions 
of  their  old  school  were  being  followed.  How  those  traditions  were  built  up  are 
described  in  detail  by  the  first  and  former  Headmistress,  Miss  Phyllis  Monk,  in  a 
history"  of  the  school  until  her  retirement  which  we  published  during  the  year. 

Some  of  the  pleasure  in  the  College’s  life  derives  from  such  far  e.xpeditions  as 
that  made  by  a party  of  the  girls  to  Switzerland,  a unique  experience  for  all  of  them 
and  of  special  value  to  the  young  ; a part  of  the  pleasure  undoubtedly  has  a more 
mundane  origin — the  new  plumbing  and  its  most  adequate  supply  of  really  hot 
water,  the  first  instalment  of  a programme  of  building  extensions. 

In  July,  1!)51,  our  Training  College  for  Blind  Shorthand  Typists  and  Telephonists 
at  Oldbury  Grange,  Shropshire,  was  closed,  and  a month  later,  was  re-opened  in 
much  more  suitable  and  commodious  premises  at  5 Pembridge  Place,  Bayswater, 
London.  The  closing  of  its  country  career  was  celebrated  by  a pleasant  garden  party, 
and  a little  episode  at  the  party  is  worth  telling  because  it  reveals  the  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  public  on  what  the  blind  can  do.  A lady  visitor  expressed  her  disap- 
pointment at  there  being  nothing  to  buy — she  hoped  to  buy'  some  baskets  and  thought 
that  all  " blind  institutions  ” taught  basket-work  and  mat-making. 

The  College  was  launched  on  its  town  career  at  the  official  opening  by  Major 
Sir  Brunei  Cohen,  K.B.E.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Disabled,  who  gave  to  a distinguished  company  the  following 
figures  relative  to  the  College:  138  telephonists  successfully  trained  since  1941, 
and  58  shorthand-typists  accepted  for  training  since  1948,  of  whom  34  had  been 
successfully'  placed  in  jobs,  and  24  are  still  studying  at  the  College. 

The  College  provides  accommodation  for  39  students,  ranging  in  age  from  18 
to  50.  The  new  premises  have  three  telephone  training  boards,  compared  with 
two  at  the  old,  and  are  furnished  with  modern  equipment,  such  as  recorder  machines 
and  an  Emidicta  coupling  unit  ; thus,  both  telephonists  or  shorthand-typists 
should  not  meet  in  employment  any  machine  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed. 

Those  students  who  have  lost  their  sight  recently  realise  that  efficiency  is  impera- 
tive and  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  that  permits  them  to  resume  earning  their 
living  ; some  students  who  have  never  been  in  employment  have  to  be  urged  to 
understand  that,  to  gain  a post,  a higher  standard  than  sighted  competitors  must 
be  attained.  One  student  won  a prize  for  shorthand  at  130  w.p.m.  given  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; this  prize  had  been  won  only  once  before  by  a 
blind  candidate.  The  same  student,  and  another,  gave  demonstrations  of  shorthand- 
typing  in  a Television  Programme  in  connection  with  the  Braille  Centenary. 

Our  School  of  Physiotherapy,  204  Gt.  Portland  Street,  London,  has  had  one  of 
the  most  successful  years  in  its  history.  In  the  Examinations  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Physiotherapy,  a 93  per  cent,  success  was  achieved  ; 14  students  passed 
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Newly  blind  women  learning  how  to  carry  on  domestic  work  at  the  Rehabilitation  Centre,  Torquay 


the  Preliminary,  13  the  Intermediate,  and  17  the  Final  Examinations,  and  3 Teachers 
gained  the  Certificate  of  Teacher  of  Electrotherapy. 

There  are  at  present  46  students  in  the  School,  of  whom  19  have  been  educated 
as  blind  people  and  27,  including  8 ex-service  men,  have  lost  their  sight ; with  the 
latter  group,  rehabilitation  continues  simultaneously  with  physiotherapy  training. 

Students  get  clinical  experience,  first  at  the  Evening  Clinic  attached  to  the  school, 
which  gave  during  the  year  7, .522  treatments  to  3,981  patients,  and  later  at  four 
London  Hospitals.  After  three  years'  training,  they  should,  therefore,  be  not  only 
qualified  members  of  the  Chartered  Society  but  competent  to  take  on  hospital 
work  or  visit  patients  in  their  own  homes.  The  provision  of  residential  accommodation 
is  a part  of  the  arrangements  made  for  physiotherapy  training  (see  page  30). 

The  year  has  been  equally  successful  in  the  placement  of  qualified  physiotherapists  After-Care  of 
in  private  practice  or  in  Hospital  appointments.  Many  older  graduates  of  the  School 

tii6r&pists 

running  their  own  Clinics  are  now  combining  part-time  Hospital  work  with  private 
work,  and  to  keep  themselves  up-to-date  several  have  been  attending  Post-Graduate 
Courses  in  Manipulative  Treatment  and  Short-M'ave  Diathermy  at  the  School. 

We  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  graduates  ; for  instance,  during  the  past  year 
o\’er  500  telephone  calls  were  made  to  them  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
large  majority  of  them  were  visited  in  their  own  clinics,  helped  with  their  equipment 
and  advised  on  their  practices.  The  following  extracts  from  letters  show  how  greatly 
this  assistance  is  appreciated  : “ The  young  couple  who  \'ery  nervously  entered  the 
portals  of  the  School  some  18  years  ago  offer  you  their  sincere  thanks  for  all  that  you 
did  for  them  and  for  giving  them  the  chance  to  get  on.”  “ Thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  kindness  you  have  ever  shown  to  us  on  innumerable  occasions  during  the 
past  20  years.”  "You  gave  me  hope  when  I was  very  worried  about  the  future  . . . 
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I am  happy.”  “ I want  you  to  know  how  very  grateful  I am  for  all  your  kindness. 
The  Institute  has  been  generous  far  beyond  anything  I could  have  imagined.” 
“ Believe  me,  I am  happier  than  words  can  express.”  " My  Treatment  Room  cer- 
tainly looks  the  thing,  and  has  impressed  my  patients.” 

Eichholz  Several  blind  physiotherapists  are  employed  in  giving  a wide  range  of  treatments 

Clfihc”“'  at  our  Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic,  204  Gt.  Portland  Street,  London.  This  is  a 
private  clinic,  fully  up  to  the  best  West  End  standards.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been 
a decline  in  the  number  of  patients,  but  in  view  of  the  National  Health  Service  this 
was  only  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  during  the  past  year  6,702  treatments  were 
gi\-en,  and  there  were  346  new  patients.  We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
two  ladies  who  both  took  a great  interest  in  the  Clinic  from  its  opening  in  19.34  : 
Mrs.  Alfred  Eichholz,  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Eichholz,  whom  the  Clinic  commemorates, 
and  Mrs.  McCurdy,  wife  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  K.C..  who  was  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Clinic’s  Governing  Committee. 


Retirement  At  the  end  of  19,51,  Mrs.  F.  Chaplin-Hall,  O.B.E.,  retired  after  nearly  40  years’ 
Ch^Un-Hall  "'ork  as  Secretary  of  the  Physiotherapy  School  and  of  the  After-Care  and  Settlement 
Department ; she  was  also  first  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind 


A group  of  blind  holiday  makers,  with  their  guides  and  members  of  the  staff  at  Oldbury  Grange,  near  Bridgnorth, 

the  new  Holiday  Home  for  the  Blind 
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Masseurs  and  of  the  Eichholz  Clinic.  She  was  the  first  member  of  our  staff  to  be 
decorated  for  her  services,  and  this  distinction  she  well  earned.  No  one  has  done 
more  to  raise  the  profession  of  physiotherapy  by  the  blind  to  its  present  high  level, 
and  hundreds  of  blind  physiotherapists  in  this  country  and  overseas  owe  her  an 
inestimable  debt. 

We  stated  in  our  previous  Report  that  we  had  appointed  a Committee  to  study 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  Working  Party  on  the  Employment 
of  the  Blind  that  establishments  should  be  set  up  to  train  blind  adolescents  for 
employment.  This  Committee  considers  that  the  further  education  of  blind  children 
between  16  and  18  should  be  understood  in  its  widest  sense.  Although  definitely 
not  vocational,  it  should  be  pre- vocational  in  nature  and  directed  towards  employ- 
ment, including  test  aptitudes  for  the  whole  field  of  employment  both  open  and 
sheltered.  An  experimental  establishment  should  be  set  up  in  the  first  place  ; it 
should  include  a simple  workshop  and  should  take  full  advantage  of  outside  facilities. 
We  are  anxious  to  know  what  direction  this  proposal  will  take  and  hope  that  develop- 
ments will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Meanwhile  we  have  been  trying  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  opportunities  for  a career 
for  blind  adolescents  leaving  grammar  schools  and  University  graduates,  particularly 
in  administrative  posts,  largely  by  more  careful  planning  of  educational  programmes. 

The  re-establishment  of  newly-blinded  people  in  the  professions  or  occupations 
they  followed  before  losing  their  sight  is  one  of  the  major  aims  of  our  Rehabilitation 
Centre  at  Torquay.  Most  of  the  people  at  the  Centre  during  the  year  have  had 
employment  in  view  ; many  have  passed  on  for  training  to  the  Government  Centre 
at  Letchworth  or  to  our  Training  Colleges  in  London,  but  there  has  been  an  increa.se 
in  those  requiring  social  rehabilitation  only. 

The  Centre,  comprising  Manor  House  and  America  Lodge,  two  houses  standing 
in  their  own  grounds  and  overlooking  the  bay,  is  now  recognised  in  Government  and 
Blind  Welfare  circles  as  an  establishment  affording  the  best  means  whereby  civilians 
who  lose  their  sight  can  pass  smoothly,  as  it  were,  from  the  conditions  of  seeing  to 
the  conditions  of  non-seeing,  and  equip  themselves  in  transit  for  their  future  lives 
as  blind  people,  with  minimum  psychological  disturbance.  Its  atmosphere,  its 
amenities,  its  leisure  hours  as  well  as  its  working  classes,  are  all  the  result  of  calm, 
steadfast  purpose — the  conquest  of  blindness — although  it  may  be  disguised,  here,  by 
the  improvised  geniality  of  social  pleasures,  and  there,  by  the  artless  attraction  of 
fresh  pursuits  and  ways.  The  knowledge  of  what  the  Rehabilitation  Centre  is  daily 
achieving  in  the  restoration  of  emotional  and  mental  balance  and  the  inculcation 
of  new  skills  must,  we  believe,  be  a practical  consolation  to  the  near  relatives  and 
friends  of  people  threatened  with  blindness  and  be  even  to  those  facing  it  a source 
of  faith  and  hope  in  the  future. 

One  important  addition  to  the  training  facilities  is  the  spacious  pottery  work- 
shop, equipped  with  kiln  and  in  charge  of  an  expert  instructor  ; some  remarkably 
fine  dishes,  vases,  jugs,  and  models  of  animals  have  already  been  produced.  Houses 
and  runs  for  100  birds  have  also  been  made  for  those  interested  in  poultry,  and  the 
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Three  blind  operators 


machining  rivets  for  portable  saw  chains  on  Herbert  No.  0 Capstan  Lathes 
is  deaf  as  well  as  blind 
(T.  H.  and  ].  Daniels,  Ltd.,  Stroud) 


; the  woman  operator 


carpentry  staff  and  trainees  are  now  building  pig  sties.  A new  social  activity  for 
football  lovers  is  the  arrangement  kindly  made  by  Tonpiay  United  to  allow  our 
people  on  its  ground  free  of  charge,  and  getting  members  of  the  club  to  provide  them 
with  running  commentaries  of  the  matches. 


Placement 

and 

Rehabilita- 

tion 


Our  most  recent  Placement  Officers,  who  now  number  14,  including  a special 
Commercial  Appointments  Officer,  have,  prior  to  appointment,  passed  through  the 
Rehabilitation  Centre  at  Torquay  and  the  Government  Training  Centre  at  Letch- 
worth.  They  have  thus  been  able  to  bring  to  the  long  and  fruitful  experience  of 
the  senior  officers  a precise,  first-hand  knowledge  of  how  rehabilitation  affects  the 
individual  character  and  outlook  of  trainees  and  to  what  standards  of  performance 
it  brings  them,  not  only  in  respect  to  manual  dexterity  but  to  freedom  in  movement 
and  ease  in  social  intercourse. 


The  The  work  of  the  Placement  Service  continues  to  be  encouraging.  The  total 

number  of  placements  of  blind  people  in  unsheltered  employment  effected  during  the 
year  was  333,  an  advance  of  37  on  the  previous  year.  In  industry,  engineering  still 
furnishes  the  best  field,  and  the  unsolicited  reports  of  the  success  of  blind  men  and 
women  in  many  factory  operations  ordinarily  carried  out  by  the  sighted  are  exceedingly- 
gratifying.  Employers  are  much  more  ready  now  than  before  the  war  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  project  of  employing  blind  labour  ; it  is  no  longer  regarded, 
as  it  was  then,  as  a sacrifice  of  economic  principles  on  the  altar  of  philanthropy. 
Despite  hardening  industrial  conditions,  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  the  dis- 
charge of  blind  employees  as  redundant.  They  have  in  most  cases  justified  their 
capacity  to  a point  where  they  can,  if  discharged  in  a period  of  depression,  be  re- 
absorbed without  question  in  a period  of  expansion.  They  have  won  a place  in  the 
hearts  of  both  their  employers  and  their  work-mates. 
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'I'hc  sciicnie  wheruhy  the  training  of  blind  employees  is  continued  in  the  factories  Training  in 
by  our  Training  Officers  is  |)roving  highly  satisfactory.  It  consolidates  the  em])loyee  factories 
in  the  job  by  familiarising  him  with  the  niceties  of  the  process  on  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  a single  instance  where  an  operator  undergoing  such  training 
has  been  discharged  through  inefficiency. 


More  effort  is  being  made  to  find  employment  for  blind  shorthand-typists,  Exploring 
dictaphone  typists,  and  telephonists  in  commerce  and  industry  ; up  till  now,  nearly 
all  such  placements  have  been  in  Government  Offices. 

During  the  year  our  chief  Placement  Officer  has  made  a survey  of  conditions  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  Government  Departments  and  W'elfare  Authorities  ha\'e  shown 
a marked  degree  of  co-operation. 

We  consider  that  all  bodies  connected  with  Blind  Welfare  should,  wherever  The 
possible,  give  permanent  employment  to  blind  people  in  carrying  on  their  work.  ^ 

There  is  no  lack  of  blind  men  and  women  who  thoroughly  understand  Blind  Welfare  Employees 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  we  have  proved  over  and  over  again,  in  many  branches  of  our 
own  work,  that  blind  people  are  in  every  respect  efficient,  industrious,  and  progressive 
employees.  At  present  we  employ  1 23  blind  persons,  as  follows  : 47  at  Headquarters 
on  both  production  and  administration  sides,  15  at  our  Branch  Offices,  2 at  the  Moon 
Works,  17  at  the  Physiotherapy  School  and  the  Eichholz  Clinic,  !)  in  our  Schools, 

19  in  our  Sunshine  Homes  and  other  Homes,  2 in  the  Home  Industries  Department, 
and  12  as  Managers  of  Kiosks. 


Our  Home  W'orkers’  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Reigate,  serves  280  Home 

W orkers  * 

blind  Home  Workers,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Authorities  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Department 
Hampshire,  and  London  South  of  the  Thames.  During  the  year,  these  craftsmen 


Blind  instructor  lecturing  to  a group  of  students 
(Vauxhall  Motors  Ltd.,  Luton) 
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and  craftsvvomen,  engaged  in  brush-making,  basket-making,  mat-making,  mattress- 
making, chair-seating,  etc.,  have  been  kept  fully  employed  in  their  respective  trades, 
and  the  total  sales  of  the  goods  they  have  produced,  which  we  have  marketed,  has 
amounted  to  the  record  figure  of  ;f44,000,  an  increase  of  £4,000  over  the  previous 
year’s  figure.  Included  in  the  scheme  are  over  80  blind  piano  tuners,  and  ovving  to 
the  establishment  of  our  own  Piano  Repair  Department,  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
for  them,  as  an  excellent  background  to  their  own  private  tuning  connections,  the 
remarkable  figure  of  over  10,000  contract  tunings  a year.  The  continued  progress 
of  the  Home  Industries  Department  has  obliged  us  to  acquire  additional  premises 
and  so  ensure  efficient  handling  of  the  increasing  volume  of  business. 

We  have  also  acquired  two  new  Kiosks  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  confectionery, 
one  at  Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  and  the  other  at  Unilever  House, 
Blackfriars,  London,  thus  providing  two  more  blind  people  with  regular  and 
congenial  employment. 

In  considering  book  and  apparatus  production,  research,  educational,  training 
and  placement  activities,  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  individual  and  his  infinite 
variety.  He  is,  of  course,  there  all  the  time — the  reader  behind  the  book,  the  corres- 
pondent behind  the  writing  machine,  the  child  at  school,  the  youth  or  adult  in  training, 
the  worker  in  employment — but  in  a description  of  such  activities  he  has  to  take  his 
place  as  a member  of  a group.  It  is  when  we  come  to  describe  the  work  of  our  Services 
Department  that  he  comes  into  his  own,  for  here  he  dominates  and  controls  it.  The 
personal  needs  of  the  blind  are  as  various  as  human  nature  itself,  and  the  Depart- 
ment ministering  to  them  begins  each  day’s  work  in  ignorance,  so  to  speak,  of  what 
personal  needs  that  day  may  reveal. 

The  Head  of  this  Department  is  necessarily  blind,  for  none  but  a blind  man  could 
comprehend  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  or  the  adequacy  of  the  prescription.  For- 
tunately, he  is  also  a lawyer,  and  brings  the  clarity  of  the  legal  mind  to  bear  on  many 
a tortuous  problem.  Every  day  he  is  besought  by  letter,  through  the  telephone-^ 
and  in  interviews,  for  advice  and  practical  help  in  difficulties  ; appealed  to  by  solicitors 
with  blind  clients,  doctors.  Hospital  almoners.  Local  Authorities,  Voluntary  Agencies, 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  whose  sight  has  failed,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
those  with  a direct  consumer  interest— the  blind  themselves.  He  has  advised  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  old  stalwarts  of  the  blind  world  and  new  or  prospective 
entrants  to  it.  The  enquiries  have  been  as  varied  as  the  enquirers.  The  many  from 
the  newly-blind  centre  in  the  all-important  question — what  next  ? It  is  equally 
all-important  that  the  answer  shall  show  practically  that  blindness  is  not  the  end  of 
all  things.  Others  relate  to  business  ventures,  training,  occupation,  the  handling  of 
blind  relatives  and  friends,  and  intimate  personal  matters,  from  the  gravities  of 
domestic  troubles  to  the  frivolities  of  recreation. 

The  actual  assistance  given  is  as  varied  as  the  advice.  It  often  takes  the  form  of 
money  grants  : grants  to  help  people  in  business  on  their  own  account,  holiday 
grants,  grants  for  books  and  apparatus,  grants  to  assist  university  and  other  students 
and  to  set  newly  qualified  physiotherapists  on  their  feet. 
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Blind  capstan  operator  engaged  on  Herbert 
No.  2D  and  No.  4 Senior  Capstans,  producing 
precision  parts  for  commercial  and  armament 
priority  contracts 
(Kent  Alloys  Limited,  Rochester) 


Blind  operator  working  on  small  lever  operated 
Turret  Capstan,  on  components  for  magnetos 
(The  Villiers  Engineering  Co.  Ltd., 
Wolverhampton) 


The  recipients  of  either  advice  or  assistance  are  warmly  appreciative.  “ You  have 
answered  all  my  muddled  questions  so  fully  and  understandingly  that  I am  sure  it 
will  be  a comfort  to  my  friend.”  ” My  very  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your 
very  generous  gift.”  “ How  grateful  I am  for  the  many  kindnesses  you  have  shown 
towards  me.  I can  never  thank  you  sufficiently.”  ” It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  have 
taken  so  much  trouble  with  my  case,  and  if  there  is  anything  I can  do  for  the  Institute 
I will  be  very  glad.” 

Personal  service  of  a specific  nature  is  given  b}?  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners, 
the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  and  the  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Ex-Service 
Fund. 


There  are  642  members  of  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners,  of  whom  68  were  enrolled  Guild  of 
during  the  past  year.  They  are  greatly  encouraged  in  their  gardening  by  the  financial  gard^eners 
help  afforded  by  the  Guild  and  the  various  Braille  publications  it  has  sponsored, 
giving  hints  on  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  growing.  Many  of  them  are  able  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  living  by  the  produce  from  their  gardens. 


Since  1929,  when  the  British  Wfireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  was  founded  by  the  Wireless  for 
National  Institute,  some  94,700  sets  and  relay  installations  have  been  supplied  by 
the  Fund  to  the  blind  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  free  of  charge. 
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The  call  for  sets  is  continuous  ; each  year  a large  number  of  new  cases  of  blindness 
are  added  to  the  register,  and  each  year  worn  out  sets  have  to  be  replaced.  The 
Fund  is  dependent  solely  on  the  annual  appeal  kindly  broadcast  by  the  B.13.C. 
on  Christmas  evening.  Last  Christmas  the  appeal  was  made  by  Mrs.  Chitrchill, 
Ci.H.lf.,  the  first  lady  to  make  the  ajtpeal  since  the  first  Christmas  broadcast  for  the 
Fund  by  Jlr.  Winston  Churchill  ; the  response  amounted  to  over  £'22,000,  a generous 
sum  but  insufficient  to  meet  the  jrresent  year’s  needs. 

The  FTmd  fonnded  in  l!)2;5  by  our  late  Chairman,  Sir  Heachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
for  the  benefit  of  blind  c.v-Scrvice  men  ineligible  for  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  blind 
dejiendents  of  ex-Sorvice  men,  assisted  AiM  cases  during  the  year.  The  aid  given  is 
for  every  conceivable  purpose  and  is  in  addition  to  any  aid  to  which  the  applicant  is 
entitled  from  the  State  or  Local  Authority. 

Personal  service  is  also  rendered  to  hnndreds  of  blind  people  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  by  the  provision  of  Homes  and  Hostels.  At  present  we  have  nine 
Residential  and  Holiday  Homes,  and  three  Hostels.  There  are  four  Residential 
Homes  at  Hove,  Leamington,  Ventnor,  and  Harrogate  ; and  five  Holiday  Homes, 
which  are  also  partly  residential,  at  St.  Leonards,  Scarborough,  Harrogate,  Bridg- 
north, and  Hoylake.  1 he  Home  at  Hoylake  and  one  of  the  Homes  at  Harrogate 
are  reserved  for  the  deaf-blind  ; the  Home  at  Bridgnorth,  Oldbury  Grange,  was 
ojX'ned  as  a Holiday  Home  after  our  Training  College  for  Blind  Shorthand-Typists 
and  TelciAonists,  formerly  housed  there,  removed  to  London.  The  Home  at  Hove 
is  provided  with  a Sick  Bay  Annexe,  which  has  prov'ed  an  immense  boon  to  those  blind 
people  whose  age  and  infirmities  prevent  residence  in  an  ordinary  Home. 

An  account  of  life  at  these  Homes  would  require  pages  ; it  would  be  a chronicle 
of  small  but  happy  social  events — parties,  concerts,  dances,  outings,  sales  of  work, 
readings  some  gay  with  the  holiday  spirits  of  the  young,  others  plea.sant  and  peaceful 
befitting  restful  age.  But  in  all  of  them  the  voluntary  worker  would  figure,  those 
truly  admirable  people  who  are  always  ready  to  respond  cheerfully  to  every  call  for 
aid.  Especially  praiseworthy  are  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  difficult  and 
trying  task  of  easing  the  almost  unimaginable  hard  lot  of  the  people  bereft  of  hearing 
as  well  as  sight  ; theirs  is  a noble  ministration  to  a noble  endurance. 

In  our  previous  Report  we  announced  the  gift  of  a house  at  Reigate,  which  we 
intended  to  open  as  a third  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  and  the  acquisition,  by  the 
Leeds  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  a house  at  New  Brighton  which  would  be  equipped 
and  administered  by  the  National  Institute  as  another  Holiday  Home.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  proceed  with  these  projects  as  we  have  been  held  up  for  building 
licences,  but  we  hope  they  will  have  been  secured  by  the  time  this  Report  is  in  print. 

e have  also  purchased  a property  at  Burnham-on-Sea,  where  we  shall  establish 
a fourth  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Our  three  Hostels,  all  in  London,  provide  accommodation  for  blind  students 
and  blind  people  in  employment.  The  Hostel  at  79  Holland  Park  has  been  occupied 
by  people  practising  or  studying  for  the  professions  of  music,  law  and  physiotherapy. 
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but  o\\-in,e;  to  llic  incrc'aso  in  (ho  niinil)or  of  pliysiothorapy  stiulcnls,  a foiirlli  I fostcl 
will  be  opened  this  year  at  Hi  Holland  Park,  thus  frcciiif'  7!)  Holland  Park  for 
physiotherapy  students  only. 

To  pass  from  the  intimacy  of  conditions  in  Homes  to  the  vast  generalisations  of 
continental  conditions  is  a gigantic  stride  typical  of  the  Institute’s  interests.  The 
Institute  is  not  only  National  but  Imperial  and,  to  a certain  extent,  International. 

We  have  not  only  to  consider  the  well-being  of,  say,  a blind  craftsman  in  a rural 
English  cottage  but  that  of  a million  Colonial  blind.  Our  supporters  will  be  familiar 
with  our  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Office,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  British  Empire  Society,  and  know  of  our  share  in  financing  its  work.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  Society  ; active  work  has  begun  in  more  than  twenty 
Colonial  territories.  A Regional  Officer  has  been  set  up  in  West  Africa,  where  up- 
wards of  300,000  people  are  blind  ; medical  surveys  have  been  started  in  East  Africa  ; 
co-ordinated  work  for  the  blind  of  Central  Africa  is  in  hand  ; and  there  has  been 
progress  in  Malaya  and  Singapore.  In  the  West  Indies,  schools  have  been  established 
and  committees  formed,  and  new  activities  have  been  started  in  Gibraltar,  Cyprus, 

■Aden  and  Mauritius. 

The  Institute  has  been  busy  in  the  International  sphere.  In  July,  1951,  the  World  Interna- 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  came  into  being  as  the  direct  result  of  the  Activities 
International  Conference  at  Oxford  which  we  organised  in  1949,  and  to  keep  in  line 


The  British 

Empire 

Society 


Blind  worker  engaged  intthe  final  assembly  of  selector 
switch  mechanism 
(£.  K.  Cole  Ltd.,  Malmesbury) 


Blind  worker  checking  the  mainspring  after  it  has 
been  assembled  into  the  barrel 
(Louis  Newmark  Ltd.,  Watch  Manufacturers, 
Croydon) 
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Blind  operator  assembling  meters  and  similar  Blind  worker  ramming  up  core  with  mixture  of 

apparatus  to  an  electrical  control  panel  sand  and  special  oils 

(Petbow  Ltd.,  Sandwich)  {Gloucester  Foundry  Ltd.,  Gloucester) 

with  this  development  we  have  strengthened  our  own  Internationa]  Committee. 

We  have  taken  our  full  share  in  the  largest  Internarional  Conference  of  Teachers 
of  Blind  Children  which  will  take  place  this  year  in  Holland,  and  have  contributed 
/1, 000  towards  its  cost. 

Visitors  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world  were  especially  numerous  during 
the  Festival  of  Britain,  and  many  of  them  came  to  seek  advice  and  help  from  the 
Institute  in  solving  their  own  countries’  Blind  Welfare  problems.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  generally  half-a-dozen  Blind  Welfare  students  in  this  country  at  one 
time,  we  are  preparing  a series  of  Study  Courses  for  Blind  Welfare  workers  from 
overseas.  Our  Information  Bureau  is  also  always  at  their  disposal,  and  in  The  New 
Beacon  our  letterpress  and  Braille  organ  of  Blind  Welfare,  they  have  a constantly 
up-to-date  source  of  information  on  blind  conditions. 

President^’  E'^^ly  this  year,  our  Chairman,  General  Lord  Ismay,  was  aj)pointed  Secretarj'- 
Mr.  Godfrey  General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation.  As  this  appointment  necessitates 
ChaS.  in  Paris,  he  was  obliged,  to  our  profound  regret  and  his  own,  to  resign  the 

Chairmanship  of  the  Institute’s  Council  which  he  had  held  since  1 04(1.  His  connection 
with  our  work  for  the  blind  will  not,  however,  be  severed,  and  we  are  most  happy 
to  report  that,  in  recognition  of  his  invaluable  service,  he  has  been  appointed 
President  of  the  Institute. 
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Mr.  (loclfrey  I^obinsoii,  M.C.,  Vice-Chairman,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of 
tlic  Council. 

To  oiir  sincere  regret,  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam  left  England  for  good  last  summer  to  Retirements 
reside  in  New  Zealand,  after  25  years’  most  loyal  and  excellent  work  as  a Member 
of  our  Council  and  22  years’  service  to  blind  clergy  as  the  Institute’s  Hon.  Chief 
Chaplain  ; we  especially  miss  his  wise  counsels  on  educational  and  literary  matters. 

We  also  have  regretfully  to  record  the  retirement  from  our  staff  of  Mr.  William  J. 

Sharp,  who  for  many  years  has  admirably  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Blind  Host  to  visitors 
at  our  Headquarters. 

With  deep  regret  we  record  the  deaths  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  a Obituary 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute  for  many  years  ; of  the  following  members  of  our 
Council  : Alderman  A.  R.  Ball,  Lt.-Col.  K.  M.  Agnew,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  R.A., 
and  Alderman  F.  W.  Roberts,  J.P.,  who  did  exceptionally  valuable  work  as  Chairman 
of  our  Industrial  Committee  since  1949  ; of  Alderman  J.  W.  Black,  a past  member 
of  our  Council  ; and  of  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  Assistant  Head  of  our  Homes  Depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Edith  Johnston,  for  over  20  years  Social  Secretary  of  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

Reading  the  foregoing  pages  and  looking  at  the  illustrations  may  give  you  the  Our  Earnest 
impression  that  all  blind  people,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  are  happy,  contented,  Rfiflusst 
accomplished  people  who  invariably,  and  comparatively  easily,  overcome  their 
handicap.  Such  an  impression  would,  of  course,  be  totally  incorrect.  There  is  not 
a smile  on  the  face,  a skill  of  the  hand,  a power  of  the  brain,  or  a happiness  in  the 
heart  of  a blind  person  which  has  not  behind  it  the  shadows  of  struggle,  lightened 
sometimes  by  the  clear  sky  of  success  but  darkened  also  at  times  by  the  lowering 
clouds  of  failure.  We  have  rightly  concentrated  on  the  high  lights,  because  the  blind 
themselves,  by  their  fortitude,  patience  and  perseverance,  have  proved  that  the 
dominant  note  of  their  lives  is  hope.  But  we  would  not  have  you  forget  that  almost 
every  moment  of  a blind  person’s  life  is  a fight,  gallant  but  grim,  against  a constant 
and  formidable  deprivation,  because  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we,  in  concluding  this 
Report,  most  earnestly  beg  you,  who  can  see,  always  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  hold 
out  the  helping  hand. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  pay  a sincere  tribute  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan,  the  Secretary- 
General,  and  his  devoted  staff  who,  during  another  very  full  year,  have  given  such 
fine  service  to  the  Institute  and  all  who  benefit  from  its  work. 


May  the  Blessing  of  Almighty  God  continue  to  rest  upon  our  labours. 
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Liabilities  under  Contracts  for  Capital 
Expenditure  entered  into  at  31st 
March,  1952,  not  included  in  these 
accounts,  amounted  to  approxi- 
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Funds  and  Liabilities 

General  Funds  

Jjalaiice  at  1st  April,  1951  

Less  : Income  and  I'lxpcnditnrc  Account 
Deficit  (£3,445)  and  Depreciation  (£1.319) 
for  the  year  ...  


Add  : (•rants  from  National  Institute  for  tlu* 
Blind  for  Capital  Exi)eiKlitiire  (£(>49)  and 
Income  and  lixpeiuliture  Account  Delicit 

(£3,445)  

Legacies  

l^rofit  on  Sale  of  Investments  


31/3/51 

£ 


IJ73 


rjo 

3 

JS,S3U 


Endowment  Fund 

‘J0,‘J3l  Balance  at  1st  April,  1951 

I,o00  Scholarship  h'oimdation 

— Profit  on  Kcdeniption  ... 

'J1,73I 

I, in  Funds  for  Special  Purposes 


WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER 
Balance  Sheet  at  31st  March,  1952 

31/3/51  Assets 


Fixed  Assets 


/ 

16.534 


18,830 

4,7(i4 

33,166 

5,634 

(a)  F'rcchold  and  Leasehold  Property  at  cost 

or  at  valuation  when  presented 

(b)  1‘urniture,  F'ixturus  and  iMiuipiiieiit  at 

cost  or  at  valuation  when  presented  ... 

38.535 

5,964 

14,066 

43,350 

Less:  Depreciation  to  date  : (a)  24,121 

(bj  3,844 

44,499 

4,094 

329 

■26,616 

27,965 

17,201 

16,534 

18,489 

21,745 

21,731 

14 

21,745 

23.'237 

Investments  

.At  cost,  or  at  valuation  when  presented. 

Other  Assets 

Sundry  Debtors  (less  Provision  for  Doubtful 

Debts) 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  

6,115 

2,945 

1,030 

6,145 

3,975 

'2,214 

'2,664 


4,m 


146,536 


Liabilities 

Sundry  Creditors  

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


23,251 

3,975 


1,296 

2,230 


£43,760 


fJ6,556 


£43,760 


COBHAM,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors. 
W.  KEKSHAW,  Member,  Board  of  Govcr>u>rs. 

We  report  that  wc  have  obtained  all  the  infonnation  and  explanations  we  have  retiuired  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is 
properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  stale  of  the  College’s  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our  infonnation  and  the 
explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  College. 


Kent  House,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C.2. 
\0th  July,  1952 


JACKSON,  PIXLEY  & CO., 

Chartered  Accountants, 

A uditors. 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1952 


31/3/51  Expenditure 

10,S'24  Fees,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Matrons,  Servants,  etc. 
‘202  National  Insurance,  etc. 

270  Superannuation  Contribution — Teaching  Staff  ... 
157  Less  : Grant  Ministry  of  Education  

113  ~ 

2,243 
505 
'22 
5'26 
1,301 

479 
lOS 
252 
204 
526 
01 
15 

17,591 
566 
277 
627 

10,061 
I‘20 


Provisions 

Laundry  

Other  Household  Expenses  and  Sundries 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone  ... 

Fuel,  Light,  Cleaning  and  Water  ... 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postage,  Educational  Books  and 

.Apparatus  

Medical  Charges  

Travelling  ' 


Sports,  Games,  Drainalics,  etc. 
Pension  Scheme  Contribution 
Clothing  .Staff  


_o_.nent  Expenses  

Legal  and  Other  Charges 

Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (including  Repairs). 


-Transferred  to  Balance  Sheet 


110  (per  contra) 


C10,'201 


31/3/5! 

i 

£ 

. 12,097 

14,070 

295 

5 

316 

2 

315 

240 

15,606 

2,754 

50(') 

1-20 

no 

8 

3,455 

584 

1,173 

618 

248 

218 

,302 

381 

32 

28 

J9,4vS4 

662 

41 

1,633 

21,820 

329 

116 

i22,285 

fJ0,'20I 

Income 

Maintenance  and  other  Fees 
Donations 

Dividends  and  .Annuities 
Grant,  Gardner’s  Trust 


£ 

17.734 


316 

315 


Legacies  

•Appropriation  of  Endowment  and  Special  Income  (per 

contra)  

Deficit  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  ...  


18,375 

329 


116 

3,445 


£22.265 
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ENDOWMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


General  Account 

The  H.  r.  Hailey  Bequest  

The  Sir  Arthur  Pearsou  Memorial  I’und 
The  Leopold  Salomon’s  Undowjncnt  Fund 
The  Miss  Constance  de  Jong  Bequest 
The  Sir  Beachcrofl  Tou-se  ^teInorial  Fund. 

'fhe  William  Brown  Iloxtall  Bequest 
The  John  Hae  Campbell  Endowment  Fund 

The  Uev.  F.  J.  Hackett  Bequest  

The  Nuffield  Endowment  

The  Miss  Irene  Constance  Wood  Bequest 
The  Mary  Shaw  Bequest 
The  Sir  Alfred  Jones  Bequest 
The  Hose  Gay  Bequest,  1858-1931 

The  Honishaw  Endowment 

The  Donald  and  Rosie  Aldcrson  Bequest  .. 

The  Hextall  Fund  for  Blind  Law  Students 
The  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Little  Bequest 
The  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kirkham  Bequest 
The  Mrs.  Rachel  Stanley  Bequest 
The  Henry  Heskall  David  Bequest 
The  Blind  Social  .Aid  Society  Fund 
The  Misses  E.  and  S.  A.  Snape  Bequest 
The  Miss  Constance  Har\'ie  Bequest 
The  Alma  Marvin  Bequest  ... 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  9 Oval  Road,  London  .. 

The  J.  J.  Crossfield  Bequest 

The  George  Cowieson  Bequest  

The  Sir  John  Howard  Bequest 
The  Frederick  James  Overton  Bequest 
The  Mre.  Ralph  Partridge  Bequest 
The  Henry  Ireland  Bequest  ... 

The  Dr.  Howell  Rees  Bequest 
The  Shrimati  Shevibai  Tola  Ram  Warandani  Bequest 
The  J.  W.  Coraben  Bequest  ... 

The  Louis  Sterne  Bequest  ... 

The  .Miss  Mary  Jesson  Bequest 
The  Mrs.  J.  Rainsforth  Bequest 


Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington 

The  Harry  Urmson  Hayes  Fund  

The  Miss  A.  V.  Allpress  Endowment  Fund 


Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St.  Leonard’s 
The  Mrs.  Jessie  Elizabeth  Laing  Bequest  ... 


“ Arno,”  Ventor,  Isle  of  Wight 
The  Robert  Noble  Bequest  ... 
The  Mrs.  .Annie  Fisher  Bequest 


Chorleywood  College 

The  William  Brown  He.xtall  Scholarship  ... 

The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest  (After-Care) 

The  Nuffield  Endowment  Fund 

Fees  Endowment  Fund 

The  James  Gilbertson  Bequest  


Fellowship  House,  Hoylake 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League 


c 

s. 

d. 

18,644 

4 

10,142 

1 

9 

9,600 

0 

0 

7,973 

13 

1 

5,500 

0 

0 

4,956 

2 

10 

3,000 

0 

0 

2.213 

0 

1 1 

2,185 

14 

6 

1 ,500 

0 

0 

1,443 

10 

9 

1,269 

6 

2 

1,080 

3 

7 

1.017 

II 

0 

I.00i» 

0 

0 

775 

(i 

3 

720 

7 

2 

632 

16 

11 

541 

19 

8 

539 

1 5 

0 

514 

3 

10 

500 

0 

0 

430 

17 

2 

348 

2 

6 

329 

1 

6 

245 

5 

10 

234 

17 

7 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

107 

9 

1 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

95 

12 

2 

60 

3 

6 

24 

9 

1 

9 

18 

9 

£78,385 

13 

11 

£ 

s. 

d. 

..  2,014 

3 

10 

955 

17 

9 

£2.970 

1 

7 

£ 

s. 

d. 

..  1,009 

6 

11 

£ 

s. 

d. 

..  6,233 

5 

8 

..  1,758 

10 

6 

£7,991 

16 

2 

SUNSHINE  FUND  FOR  BLIND  BABIES  AND  CHILDREN 


£ s.  d. 
2,999  4 6 
2,834  16  5 
1,995  7 9 
1,211  4 2 

631  16  3 


£9.672 

9 1 

£ 

s.  d. 

. 850 

0 0 

General  Account 
Tlic  .Miss  Susan  A.  Davey  Bequest  ... 
The  James  .Attfield  Bequest 
The  Lewis  Manikin  King  Bequest  ... 
The  Mr.  .A.  K.  Edwards  Bequest 


£ 

600 

191 

100 

27 


£918 

12 

8 

Blind  Babies’  Home,  East  Grinstead 

£ 

d. 

1 he  “ Dancing  l imes  ” Endowment 

...  2,000 

0 

0 

The  Homshaw  Endowment  ... 

...  1,020 

0 

The  Eliza  and  John  Frederick  Bequest 

...  751 

0 

9 

The  Mrs.  F.  Marks  Bequest 

568 

12 

8 

The  .Anthony  Cloustin  Partridge  Endowment 

500 

0 

0 

The  Mrs.  Luev  Block  Bequest  

493 

13 

7 

The  Mrs.  A.  R.  Edwards  Bequest  ... 

...  477 

10 

0 

The  Miss  A.  D.  Spiers  Bequest 

...  477 

10 

0 

The  I . G.  Sorby  iieciucst 

200 

0 

0 

Ihe  Miss  Vaughan  Chapman  Bequest  

The  " Sunday  League  ” Endowment 

100 

0 

0 

47 

17 

0 

Blind  Babies’  Home,  Southport 

The  Ernest  Hallowell  Barlow  Bequest 

The  James  Gilbertson  Bequest 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Graves  Bequest 

The  Mrs.  H.  R.  Ethel  Graves  Bequest 


jC6,636  4 0 


£ s.  d. 
752  11  5 

631  16  4 
132  0 4 
95  14  II 

£1,612  3 0 


Blind  Babies’  Home,  Northwood  £ s. 

Bundles  for  Britain,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  U.S..A. 
and  Daughters  of  St.  George,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
Canada  ...  ...  ...  482  11 


Pirates  Spring,  New  Romney 
The  John  Wade  Bequest 


£ s.  d. 
500  0 0 


Total  £111,028  18  11 


THE  MOON  SOCIETY 

The  Miss  A.  E.  C.  Moon  Endowment 


.£2,667  14  5 


WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER 

Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  Scholarship  Foundation.. 

The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest  (After-Ceire) 

The  William  Brown  Hextall  Scholarship 
General  Endowment  Fund  ... 

The  Nuffield  Endowment 
The  Sir  .Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund 
The  Blair  and  Forster  Memorial  Fund 
The  Swimming  Bath  Fund  ... 

The  Himing  Prize  Fund  


8,768 

17 

I 

4,253 

14 

11 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

2,055 

0 

7 

250 

0 

0 

214 

3 

0 

113 

3 

8 

90 

0 

0 

21,744 

19 

3 

GRANTS  TO  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1951-52 


Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs. 
Bible  Reading  Fellowship  (Braille  Section) 
British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 
Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind 
Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
Exeter  Society  for  the  Blind 
Lisburn  Blind  Welfare  Committee  ... 
Middlesex  .Association  for  the  Blind 
North  Regional  .Association  for  the  Blind 
Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 


£ s. 
100  0 
50  0 
1 ,500  0 
500  0 
500  0 
36  19 
100  0 
20  0 
1.177  3 
1.426  5 
620  11 


£6  030  18  11 
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General  Account 

Adams,  Mrs.  Eliza  Emily  

Adey,  Mrs.  Sarali  

Annercau,  Miss  Mary  Ann  ... 

Ash,  Mrs.  Jessie  

.\shby,  Mrs.  Clara 

Atkin,  Miss  I'anny  L.  

Baker,  Mrs.  L.  S.  E 

Ballard,  William  Chapman 

Barker,  Mrs.  Elorence  

Barker,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  H.  E 

Barnsley,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ellen 
Barratt,  Mrs.  Sarah  ... 

Barton,  Mrs.  Agnes  Elizabeth 

Barton,  Mrs.  Euuua 

Bell,  Joseph  

Bellamy,  Miss  Alice  Rose  

Bellfield,  Miss  Ida  A. 

Berry,  ^liss  Isabella  ... 

Bevau,  Mrs.  Fanny 

Bevon,  Samuel  

Black,  William 
Bloomfield,  Miss  Isabella 

Blunt,  Miss  Mary  Jane  

Booth,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  

Bowly,  Mrs.  Emilie  Louisa 

Bradshaw,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Emily  ... 

Browm,  Mrs.  Charlotte  P 

Brown,  Mrs.  H.  

Brown,  Mrs.  Jessie  Clarke  

Bryant,  Mrs.  Clara  

Bulmer,  Miss  Alice  Annie  

Burgess,  Mrs.  Hilda  ... 

Buttcrworth,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 
Caiver,  Sydney  William 

Carr,  Thomas  Lewis 

Cator,  Mrs.  Agnes  Sophia  

Clow,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Adelaide 

Coates,  James  Henry  

Coe,  Arthur 

Cohen,  Miss  Louisa  

Colls,  Mrs.  Grace  

Conner,  Daniel  Henry  

Conway,  Miss  Constance  Eliza 
Cook,  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Coombes,  H.  B. 

Cooper,  Miss  Ada  Annette  ... 

Cornwall,  Mrs.  Lucy 

Couch,  Edward  George 

Coupland-Smith,  I.  M.  

Cronshaw,  Miss  Elsie  

Cundell,  Miss  Yda  E.  L 

DagnalJ,  Miss  Emma  A 

Davis,  Daniel  Thomas 
Dawson,  George 
Defries,  William 

Dickman,  George  

Drummond,  Miss  Annie  Jane 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Emily  Simmons 

Eagles,  Miss  Clara  Palmer  

Edwardes,  John  Picton  Arthur 
Egerton,  Major-General  G.  C.  A. 
Embleton,  Matthew  ... 

Eramerson,  Miss  Alice  Amelia 
English,  Miss  Ellen  Louisa 
Fairholme,  F.  C. 

Fairhurst,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mary 

Ferris,  Mrs.  Margaret  

Fielding,  Charles  Arthur 

Fiske,  Miss  Jane  

Flint,  Mrs.  Kate  Elizabeth  Henrietta 
Fowler.  Mrs.  Ethel 
Gilbert,  W.  J. 

Gillibrand,  Robert 

Godfrey,  Cyril  James  

Goulding,  Miss  Gertrude 
Grazier,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Mary  Louisa 
Greatbatch,  Mrs.  Annie  Ellen 

Green,  Charles  W 

Greenham,  Miss  Laura  Lucy 
Hakman,  Mrs.  Helen  Rebecca 

Harison,  Mrs.  Janet 

Harrison,  Miss  Lucy  Elizabeth 
Hartmann,  Miss  Eugenie 
Haslam,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Annie 

Hay,  Nnsli  Pesi  

Heppenstall,  Mrs,  Norah  

Herbert,  Miss  Ann  Eliza 
Hikely,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane 
Hillman,  Mrs,  E.  A.  ... 
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LEGACIES,  1951-52 


c 

d. 

c 

s. 

d. 

(SO 

1 

2 

Hills,  Miss  Florence  Martha  ... 

455 

0 

V 

50 

0 

0 

Hinchliffc,  Miss  Lillian 

473 

18 

5 

2,8(S4 

13 

Hines,  Herbert 

143 

0 

0 

1,075 

4 

6 

Holden,  Miss  Emma  Elizabeth 

6 

15 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Hollins,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 

500 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Holmes,  Miss  Beatrice  Annie 

50 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Holyoak,  Henry  Butcher  

400 

0 

0 

2,833 

6 

8 

Homere,  Miss  Alexandra  

JOO 

0 

0 

945 

7 

8 

Hornsby,  Miss  Mary  Isabella 

500 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Hughes,  John  George 

256 

17 

10 

1,352 

18 

9 

Ince,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Mary 

36 

13 

7 

100 

0 

0 

Inman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Florence 

23 

3 

3 

201 

19 

9 

Instonc,  Miss  Ada 

900 

0 

0 

957 

0 

7 

Irwin,  Mrs.  Julia  

850 

0 

0 

938 

19 

1 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Elise  Minnie  ... 

103 

13 

2 

100 

0 

0 

James,  I'ranccs  Phoebe 

2,374 

4 

3 

1,000 

0 

0 

Jenks,  Mrs.  Catherine  Mary  ... 

96 

4 

2 

22 

18 

5 

lohns.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  “ In  Memory  of 

my 

brother 

48 

17 

7 

\Villiam  Johns  ” 

50 

0 

0 

130 

15 

8 

Jones,  Miss  Elinor 

950 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

Kay,  William  ...  ...  

53 

0 

10 

250 

0 

0 

Kell,  John  

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Kelleway,  Miss  A.  M. 

200 

0 

0 

9 

0 

7 

Kirkland,  Miss  Margaret  

425 

0 

0 

685 

8 

10 

Knight,  Urban  Walter 

50 

0 

0 

126 

15 

10 

Knocker,  Miss  Mabel  Mary  ... 

32 

4 

1 

500 

0 

0 

Lakin,  ^I^s.  Emily  Elizabeth  Laura 

43 

8 

0 

75 

0 

0 

Lancaster,  James  Alfred  Atkinson  ... 

13 

5 

7 

25 

0 

0 

Lang,  Mrs.  N.  M 

5 

0 

0 

1,750 

0 

0 

Larcombe,  Henry  Malcolm  ... 

486 

12 

6 

285 

6 

7 

Lea,  Miss  Anita 

4,920 

11 

8 

198 

0 

0 

Lea,  Miss  Annie 

150 

0 

0 

1,003 

6 

0 

Lee,  Miss  Isabella  

100 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Lee,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Leedham,  Miss  Jessie 

3,931 

18 

5 

6,545 

4 

2 

Lett,  Miss  Ethel  Mary  

516 

13 

7 

30 

0 

0 

Lloyd,  William  Clayton 

4,691 

18 

1 

514 

16 

7 

Loosemoore,  Mrs.  Emma  Lucy 

100 

0 

0 

2,028 

2 

8 

Marks,  David  Vivien  ... 

25 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

Marshall,  Miss  Sarah  ... 

382 

18 

3 

97 

5 

0 

Marshall,  Thomas  Randall  ... 

493 

0 

0 

1,855 

6 

4 

Matthews,  Percy 

908 

9 

5 

65 

1 

0 

Maxwell,  Miss  Catherine  Louisa 

50 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

McLellan,  Henry  

1,000 

0 

0 

1 ,840 

0 

0 

McPherson,  Miss  Rosannah  ... 

68 

4 

10 

25 

0 

0 

Merrick,  Miss  Eveline  

200 

0 

0 

319 

7 

0 

Miller,  Mrs.  Ada  M 

2,031 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Mills,  Sidney  ... 

100 

0 

0 

168 

1 

2 

Moore,  Arthur 

21 

8 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

Moore,  Mrs.  Millicent  

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Morgan,  Owen  Frederick 

100 

0 

0 

6,115 

8 

7 

Morgan,  William 

200 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Moscrop,  Miss  Edith  ... 

2,091 

9 

0 

100 

0 

0 

In  memory  of  Anna,  Ladv  NewTnan 

400 

0 

0 

706 

3 

6 

Nicholas,  Mrs.  Florence  Emma 

300 

0 

0 

146 

7 

2 

Nicholson,  Miss  Edith  Rebecca 

475 

18 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Nowell,  Miss  Mabel  Annie 

5 

14 

7 

50 

0 

0 

Palmer,  Miss  C.  A 

150 

0 

0 

558 

1 1 

10 

Paulger,  John  and  William 

25 

0 

0 

348 

0 

11 

Pennefather,  Miss  Charlotte  Sophia 

5 

0 

0 

113 

1 

2 

Penson,  Mrs.  Laura 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Phillips,  Miss  Ann  Elizabeth 

184 

15 

7 

304 

15 

5 

Potter,  Rev.  Beresford  

42 

15 

7 

1,000 

0 

0 

Potter,  Douglas  

958 

19 

0 

168 

18 

1 1 

Pratt,  Edwin  ... 

10 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Proctor,  Miss  Helen  Blanche 

500 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Pyke,  Miss  Annie  E.  ... 

1,121 

6 

2 

2,129 

15 

11 

Ray,  Mrs.  Alice  

10 

0 

0 

566 

19 

10 

Rees,  Miss  Edith  Mary 

274 

0 

2 

63 

4 

2 

Reid,  Mrs.  Alice  Kate 

10 

0 

0 

827 

4 

1 

Rich,  Isaac  

2,450 

2 

11 

500 

0 

0 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Hannah  Mary 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Rickatson,  Miss  Jessie  Victoria 

1,000 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

Robinson,  Miss  Ellen  Agnes  Esther... 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Rooth,  Mrs.  Emma  Alice  

50 

0 

0 

1,271 

0 

6 

Ruffell,  Walter  James  

5 

17 

1 

339 

5 

1 

Salt,  Mrs.  Emily  Ann... 

50 

0 

0 

1 1 ,853 

18 

0 

Scott,  Walter 

200 

0 

0 

360 

14 

0 

Seacombe,  Mrs.  Anne 

3.71! 

15 

7 

9 

4 

8 

Shaw’,  Miss  Marv  

8 

10 

925 

0 

0 

Shilton.  Henry  Edward  

966 

17 

9 

100 

0 

0 

Shrive,  Mrs.  Annette 

250 

0 

0 

154 

12 

0 

Skinner,  Miss  Edith  Emilv  

50 

0 

0 

327 

1 

2 

Slater,  William  Henry 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Smith,  Albert  ... 

82 

0 

4 

272 

6 

6 

Smith,  Miss  Alice  

100 

0 

0 

1,598 

1 1 

3 

Smith,  Baldwin  ...  

500 

0 

0 

315 

13 

5 

Smith,  Miss  Sarah 

970 

13 

9 

150 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Carried  forward 

£117,335 

4 

2 

Legacies — conliniied 


Brought  forward 

Stall  wood,  Miss  Kate 
Stickley,  P.  J.  T. 

Stride,  Henry  Charles 

Suffolk,  Miss  Enmia  Harriet  Pall  ... 

Sutton,  Sir  George  

Tadgell.  Mrs.  Susanah 

Taylor,  Mrs.  S.  A.  ...  ...  ...  

Thompson,  Miss  Ethel  Gertrude  ...  

Thompson,  Miss  Florence  Mary  

Thompson,  Harry  Arthur 
Thorp,  Mrs.  Emma  Mary 
Tickle,  Miss  Jane 

Toulson,  Frederick  A.  

Townsend,  David  Arthur 

Tratman,  Mr.  F.  T 

Trenance,  William  Styles 
Trotter,  Miss  Betsy  Sophia  ... 

Tyler,  Miss  Margaret  Jane 

Vaughan,  Miss  Mabel  Ellinor 
Veal,  Mrs.  Marion 

Vinten,  Rachel  Margaret  ...  

Wareing,  Miss  Agnes  ... 

Warner,  Ernest  Daniel  

Watkinson,  Mrs.  Sarah  Maria 
Webber,  Mrs.  Ann  Emma  ... 

Webster,  C.  E.  ...  ...  

Wells,  Henry  Edward 
Whineray,  George  Edward  ... 

White,  Dame  Annie  Booth  Milner- 
Whitehurst,  Miss  Emma 
Wilcock,  Miss  Edith  Alice  ... 

Willett,  Miss  Rose  Annie 

Williams,  Mrs.  Edith  

Wilson,  Benjamin 
Wilson,  Thomas 

Wiseman,  Miss  Emma  Elizabeth 
Wolstenholme,  Miss  Eleanor... 

Woodford,  Richard  John  

Woods,  Miss  Agnes  Hannah 
Worsey,  Miss  Ethel  Annie  ... 

Wright,  Frederick  William  ... 

Wright,  Miss  M.  E.  B 

Yeldham,  Albert  Jasper 

Young,  Frank  Bennett  ...  

Young,  George  Henry  


Deduct  refund  of  overpayment  in  previous  years  : — 
Lloyd,  Arthur  ...  ...  ...  ...  50  0 

Scott,  E.  L.  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 5 


Deaf-Blind  Home,  Burnham  on  Sea. 
Young,  Miss  Ada  Mary 


Chorleywood  College. 

Brittain,  Miss  Elizabeth  Muriel 


Holiday  Home  for  the  Blind,  The  Haven,  Scarborough. 
Inloes,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gillespie 


Residential  Holiday  Home,  Craven  Lodge,  Harrogate. 
Burnett,  Christopher  ... 


Welsh  Literature. 
Evans,  Thomas 


i 

s. 

d. 

Sunshine  Fund  for  Blind  Babies  and  Children. 

c 

s. 

d. 

117,335 

4 

2 

Ash,  Mrs.  I'.vcline  Sarah  Ann 

100 

ij 

0 

179 

5 

1 1 

Brigham,  Miss  Minnie  Florence  

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Broadhurst,  Miss  Elsie 

...  474 

10 

2 

...  1,000 

0 

0 

Bylicld,  Miss  Lctitia  Rose 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Chappie,  Miss  Kate  L. 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Clerk,  Claude  ...  

1 

19 

4 

20 

0 

0 

Formston,  Mrs.  Margaret  Elizabeth  

20 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Gardner,  Miss  Beatrice 

37 

3 

9 

...  360 

15 

2 

Gaunt,  Miss  Prances  Adelaide 

100 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Gray,  Mrs.  Mary  Alexander  Louise  

1 

16 

5 

12 

10 

0 

Horner,  Miss  Cora  

10 

0 

0 

...  157 

19 

9 

Huggett,  Bertha  Henrietta 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Jones,  Miss  Hannah  ... 

100 

0 

0 

...  289 

8 

3 

Kiniber,  Miss  Kate 

252 

5 

11 

98 

4 

7 

Levitt,  Edith  ...  

244 

8 

0 

...  1,774 

9 

9 

Malcouronne,  Lt.  Comm.  .A. 

14 

14 

0 

...  1,271 

3 

8 

Matthias,  Mrs.  Alice  Margaret 

...  318 

2 

2 

...  432 

18 

2 

Newey,  Mrs.  Lily 

...  237 

11 

2 

50 

0 

0 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Bessie  ... 

300 

0 

0 

3 

13 

5 

Ray,  Miss  Matilda 

782 

6 

3 

500 

0 

0 

Richings,  Miss  Mildred  Gladys 

500 

0 

U 

800 

0 

0 

Smith,  Miss  Alice  Margaret  ... 

400 

0 

0 

29 

12 

7 

Smith,  Miss  Mabel  Gertrude 

188 

18 

3 

...  465 

15 

5 

Townend,  Miss  Clara  Ainsley 

50 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Uncle,  Mrs.  Florence  Elizabeth 

50 

0 

0 

...  3,435 

10 

4 

Wardlaw,  Mrs.  Eva  Mary 

450 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Whitlow,  George  Alfred 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Wonnald,  Mrs.  Alice  Mary  ... 

...  100 

0 

0 

...  1,241 

17 

9 

50 

0 

0 

£5,203 

15 

5 

150 

13 

9 

Deduct  refund  of  overpayment  in  previous  years — 

...  1,000 

0 

0 

Gilbert,  Jane  Anne 

1 

4 

/ 

9 

18 

0 

50 

0 

0 

£5,202 

10 

10 

544 

19 

0 

15 

12 

6 

Sunshine  House,  East  Grlnstead. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

5 

0 

0 

Heathcote,  Commander  Henry  Ralph  

...  297 

0 

5 

200 

0 

0 

148 

3 

6 

Sunshine  House,  Northwood. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

25 

0 

0 

Shrive,  Mrs.  Annette  ... 

200 

0 

0 

650 

0 

0 

142 

0 

6 

Sunshine  House,  Southport. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

100 

0 

0 

Bleakley,  Miss  Amv  ... 

100 

0 

0 

...  565 

0 

0 

Frederick,  Mrs.  J.  H.  ...  

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Peace,  Miss  Lillian  Constance 

100 

0 

0 

647 

13 

4 

Smart,  Sidney  ...  

143 

3 

3 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Elsie 

100 

0 

0 

134,471 

9 

6 

Whitelow,  Mrs.  Mary  ...  ...  

100 

0 

0 

Yeo,  Mrs.  M.  A.  ...  ...  ...  

50 

0 

0 

0 

643 

3 

3 

53 

5 

0 

Together 

£145,277 

4 

2 

£134,418 

4 

6 

IN  ADDITION,  THE  FOLLOWING  WERE  BEQUEATHED  TO 

THE 

INSTITUTE  DURING  THE  YEAR 
AND  WERE  SPECIFICALLY  APPROPRIATED 


I s. 
1,731  15 


I s. 
25  0 


Talking  Books. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

, d. 

Curwen,  John  Patric  ... 

19 

18 

0 

2 

Wireless  Sets  for  the  Blind. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Blackmore,  Miss  H.  M. 

58 

0 

9 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Ellen  ... 

12 

0 

0 

, d. 

£70 

0 

9 

9 

Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Verrindcr,  Walter  Joseph 

29 

2 

6 

Wood-Hill,  Mrs.  F.  D 

300 

0 

0 

. d. 

£329 

2 

6 

3 

ENDOWMENTS 

The  following  addition  to  Endowments  was 

made  to  the  Institute 

during  the  year  : — 

General  Account. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

, d. 

The  Miss  Irene  Constance  Wood  Bequest  ... 

250 

0 

0 

The  Misses  E.  and  S.  A.  Snape  Bequest  ... 

500 

0 

0 

The  George  Cowieson  Bequest 

234 

17 

7 

£984 

17 

7 

, d. 

Addition  in  respect  of  previous  years  : — 

£1,250 

0 

0 

The  Miss  Irene  Constance  Wood  Bequest  ... 

0 
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UNIFIED  COLLECTING  AGREEMENTS 


STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  31st  MARCH,  1952 


1950- 

51 

NET  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

154,3(1(1 

IS 

11  (a)  From  Areas  worked  by  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

...  184,440 

12 

9 

15,325 

8 

10  *{b)  From  Areas  worked  by  Other  Participating  Societies 

...  17,666 

6 

11 

£10y,0!)2 

7 

9 

DISTRIBUTED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

;^202,106 

19 

8 

/ 

s.  cl. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

40,210 

3 

9 *National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

...  47,054 

0 

10 

11,508 

13 

2 ♦National  Library  for  the  Blind  ... 

...  13,589 

8 

8 

117,907 

10 

10  Other  Participating  Societies  (see  below) 

...  141,463 

10 

2 

£109,092 

7 

9 

= * Note. — The  1950-61  figures  have  been  adjusted  by  deletion  of 

£202,106 

19 

8 

the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  distribution. 


ANALYSIS  OF  AMOUNTS  DISTRIBUTED  TO  OTHER  PARTICIPATING  SOCIETIES 

Lincoln  Blind  Society 
Lindsey  Blind  Society 

MONMOUTHSHIRE— 

Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Association  for  the  Blind 

NORFOLK— 

Gt.  Yarmouth  Blind  and  Handicapped  Persons  Sub-Com’ee 
Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
Newcastle  .Agencies  for  the  Blind  ... 

NORTH  WALES— 

North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE— 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham 

OXFORDSHIRE— 

Oxford  (Cit\-  and  County)  Society  for  the  Blind 
RADNORSHIRE— 

Radnor  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

SOMERSET— 

Bath  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

Somerset  County  Association  for  the  Blind... 

SUFFOLK— 

Ipswich  Blind  Society  

West  Suffolk  Voluntary  Blind  Committee 

SURREY— 

Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind. . . 

SUSSEX— 

Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Eastbourne  Society  for  the  Blind 
East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind 
Hastings  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 
West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind 
WILTSHIRE— 

Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind 

YORKSHIRE— 

Barnsley  & District  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Colne  and  Holme  Valley  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Doncaster  and  District  Home  Teaching  Ass’n.  for  the  Blind 
Goole  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

Halifax  Society  for  the  Blind  

Harrogate  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind 
Huddersfield  and  District  Blind  Society 
Keighley  & District  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Kiveton  & Rotherham  Rural  Volunt’y  Comte,  for  the  Blind 
Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb 

Leeds  Voluntary  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Comm’ee 
North  Riding  Vol’y  Comm’ee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blin( 
Pudsey  Voluntary  Coram’ee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  . . 
Rawrnarsh  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Committee... 
Rotherham  Volunt’y  Comm’ee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blinc 
Saddleworth  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Scarboroueh  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Selby  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Settle  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Thome  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 
Todmorden  Society  for  the  Blind 
Wakefield  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  


BEDFORDSHIRE— 

i 

S. 

d. 

N.  Bedfordshire  Society  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

779 

0 

3 

S.  Bedfordshire  Society  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

BERKSHIRE- 

1,077 

16 

10 

Berkshire  County  Blind  Society  

1,778 

8 

3 

Reading  Association  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind  

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  - 

493 

18 

6 

Buckinghamshire  Association  for  the  Blind  

CAMBRIDGESHIRE— 

1,539 

19 

11 

Cambridgeshire  Society  for  the  Blind  

CHESHIRE— 

1,781 

15 

2 

Chester  lS:  District  Blind  Welfare  Society 

4,415 

13 

(7 

Alacclesfield  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

484 

13 

10 

Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb 

770 

19 

0 

Wallasey  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

CORNWALL— 

50 

0 

0 

Cornwall  County  Association  for  the  Blind  

DERBYSHIRE— 

3,058 

9 

6 

Derbyshire  Association  for  the  Blind  

DEVON— 

3,078 

9 

11 

Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

2,824 

1 

7 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr 

120 

0 

0 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Instn.  for  the  Blind,  Plymouth 

2,536 

14 

6 

West  o f England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter 

DORSET— 

2,098 

12 

9 

Dorset  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

DURHAM— 

933 

18 

2 

Darlington  Society  for  the  Blind  

ESSEX— 

628 

15 

5 

Essex  Countv  Association  for  the  Blind  

GLAMORGAN— 

3,256 

3 

6 

Cardiff  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Inc 

7,000 

0 

0 

Merthvr  Tvdfil  and  Mid-Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE— 

4,000 

0 

0 

Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  Workshops 

4,125 

10 

6 

Gloucester  (City)  Society  for  the  Blind  

346 

0 

0 

Gloucester  Countv  Association  for  the  Blind  

HAMPSHIRE—  ■ 

2,308 

4 

2 

Bournemouth  Bhnd  Aid  Society  

827 

1 

4 

Southampton  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  ... 

HEREFORDSHIRE— 

1,142 

13 

10 

Herefordshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

HERTFORDSHIRE— 

885 

13 

4 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind... 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE— 

3,168 

15 

10 

Huntingdonshire  Society  for  the  Blind  

ISLE  OF  MAN— 

461 

13 

3 

Manx  Blind  Welfare  Society... 

LANCASHIRE— 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Stalybridgc,  Dukinfield  and  District 

1,126 

1 1 

6 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind... 

1,262 

15 

10 

Blackburn  & District  Joint  Finance  Comittee  for  the  Blind 

1,330 

15 

5 

Catholic  Blind  Asylum  

518 

4 

] 1 

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind  

10,364 

18 

5 

Oldham  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  

902 

15 

7 

Preston  Industrial  Institute  and  Homes  for  the  Blind 

1,474 

17 

5 

St.  Helens  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind 

691 

8 

3 

Southport  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  ... 

215 

18 

4 

Wigan,  Leigh  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  . 

LINCOLNSHIRE— 

2,547 

12 

7 

Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society  ... 

853 

1 

9 

Grimsby  Society  for  the  Blind 

569 

6 

3 

Kesteven  Blind  Society 

885 

16 

i s.  d. 
5 10 
4,817  3 0 


470  12  6 
4.205  Id  9 


6,144  13  7 
3,091  14  1 


1,523  10  8 

165  3 8 

418  2 10 
2,308  4 10 

1,122  14  6 

1,006  12  3 

2,682  17  0 

1,358  10  0 
609  0 8 
1,256  14  9 
350  1 1 1 

2,504  1 1 

1,989  0 9 


2,269  19 
2,011  4 

427  0 
1,784  18 
158  9 
960  6 
945  18 
860  17 
1.248  17 
413  9 


1,440  19  11 
6,771  6 11 

479  7 
154  18 
267  12 
617  14 
90  9 
250  9 
165  16 
399  0 
122  0 
137  3 
1,080  10  11 
622  13  2 


11 

5 
9 
1 
0 
4 
4 

10 

8 

6 


C14L463  10  2 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 

1S()8  The  British  and  Toreign  Blind  Association  for 
Promoting  the  ICducation  of  the  Blind  (now  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  founded  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Khodes  Armitage. 

ISSI  Publication  of  the  first  issue  of  Progress,  the  first 
magazine  in  Braille  type. 

1890  Death  of  Dr.  Armitage,  his  work  being  carried 
on  by  his  wife  until  her  death  in  1901. 

1900  Revised  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation  published. 
1902  The  Association  transformed  from  a semi-private 
undertaking  and  incorporated. 

19(H1  The  Braille  Review,  a letterpress  monthly,  now 
The  Sew  Beacon,  vStarted. 

1907  The  Braille  Mail,  first  weekly  periodical,  begun. 

1908  Professor  M.  M.  McHardy,  I'.K.C.S.,  became 

Chairman  and  started  fund  for  larger  premises. 

1909  Braille  Musical  Magazine  started. 

1911  First  electrical  Braille  press  installed. 

1913  First  issue  of  School  Magazine. 

1914  Moon  Society,  for  printing  books  and  periodicals 

in  type  invented  by  Dr.  Moon,  taken  over. 

New  premises  opened  at  224,  22().  228,  Great 
Portland  Street  by  King  George  \',  accom- 
panied by  Queen  Mary,  and  the  name  of  the 
Association  changed  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  (later  Sir  Arthur)  Pearson  elected 
first  President  of  the  Institute. 

Committee  formed  for  the  care  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  resulting  in  establishment  of  St. 
Dunstan's. 

1915  School  of  Massage  (now  School  of  Physiotherapy) 

founded. 

London  Home  Teaching  Society  affiliated. 

1918  First  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  opened 

at  Chorleywood,  Herts.  , 

1919  Association  for  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs  | 

founded. 

1921  Chorleywood  College  for  Blind  Girls  opened. 

Home  Workers  Scheme  for  the  Blind  in  the 

Home  Counties  launched. 

1922  Moon  Xewspaper,  first  weekly  in  Moon,  issued. 

1923  Ex-Service  Men's  Fund  started  by  Captain  (later 

Sir  Beachcroft)  Towse,  \.C.,  Chairman  of  the 
Institute. 

Second  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Southport. 

1924  Third  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Leamington. 

1925  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home  opened  at 

" Bannow,”  St.  Leonards. 

1926  Scheme  for  the  centralisation  of  collections  and 

enlargement  of  Council  adopted. 

Research  into  blind  industrial  employment  begun. 

1927  First  issue  of  the  Braille  Radio  Times. 

1928  Home  for  Blind  Women  opened  at  Leamington. 

1929  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  established. 
1939  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  East  Grinstead,  in 

place  of  the  Home  at  Chorleywood,  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Museum  of  Blindiana  opened. 

1931  Council  again  enlarged  in  interests  of  national 

co-operation. 

First  issue  of  The  Braille  Rainbow,  first  journal 
for  the  deaf-blind. 

First  “ Blintraders  ” Kiosk  established. 

Electrical  Clinic  opened  at  Physiotherapy  School. 

1932  School  for  Retarded  Blind  Children  opened  at 

Court  Grange,  S.  Devon. 

Standard  English  Braille  adopted  in  Cireat  Britain 
and  America. 

1933  New  Home  for  Blind  Women  opened  in  Brighton. 

1934  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  opened  by  H.R.H. 

the  Prince  of  Wales. 

1935  Production  of  Talking  Books  begun. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

Administration  o£  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 
taken  over. 

School  Journey  Centre  opened  at  New  Koniney. 
IIIHH  Council  re-constituted  on  national  lines. 

" Bible  for  the  Blind  " ICxhibition. 

King  George  VI  and  yueen  lilizabetli  visit  the 
In.stitute  on  its  2r)th  Anniver.sary. 

Holiday  Home  at  Scarborough  opened. 

Home  for  the  Deaf  Blind  established  at  Harrogate. 
194(1  Three  Homes  of  Recovery  for  War-Blinded 
Civilians  established  at  Goring-on-Thames, 
Bridgnorth  anti  Torijuay. 

1041  Southport  Home  for  Blind  Babies  damaged  by- 
bombs. 

1942  Fourth  and  fifth  Sunshine  Homes  opened  at 

Northampton  and  Northwood. 

Placement  of  Blind  Workers  in  Sighted  F'actories 
on  War- work. 

1943  School  of  Training  for  Telephone  Operators 

established  at  Bridgnorth. 

1944  Residential  Home  opened  at  Ventnor. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  resigns  Chairmanshij) 
and  appointed  second  President  of  the  Institute. 
Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 

1 945  Placement  of  blind  in  national  industry  accelerated . 

1946  Braille  News  Nummary  for  the  deaf-blind  started. 
General  Lord  Ismay  appointed  Chairman. 
Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  opened  at 

Hoylake. 

Holiday  Home  for  the  Blind  opened  at  Harrogate. 
Second  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 

1947  School  for  Blind  Children  with  other  handicaps 

established  at  Condover  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
School  for  training  Shorthand-Typists  begun 
at  Bridgnorth. 

Third  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 
School  of  Physiotherapy  enlarged. 

1948  Moon  Centenary  celebrated. 

1949  Sixth  and  seventh  Sunshine  Homes  opened  at 

.Abbotskerswell,  Devon,  and  Kingswinford, 
Staffs. 

International  Conference  at  O.xford,  organised  by 
the  N.I.B.  in  conjunction  with  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Tate  Home  for  the  Deaf  Blind  opened  at  Harro- 
gate. 

National  Institute  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter 
195(1  British  Fmpire  Society  for  the  Blind  established 
(in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Office). 
Northern  Ireland  Branch  inaugurated. 

Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Overley^  Hall.  Welling- 
ton, Shropshire  : Northampton  Home  closed. 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  taken  over. 

H.R.H.  Princess  Margaret  visited  Sunshine 
Home,  East  Grinstead. 

Extension  to  Wavertree  House,  Hov-e,  opened. 
Manor  House,  Torquay,  opened  as  a Home  of 
Recovery. 

1951  School  Journey  Centre,  New  Romney,  converted 

into  a Sunshine  Home  ; re-building  of  South- 
port  Sunshine  Home  begun. 

Oldbury  Grange,  Bridgnorth,  converted  into  a 
Holiclay  Home  ; Training  College  for  Blind 
Shorthand-Typists  and  Telephonists  opened  in 
London. 

F'irst  issue  of  Braille  edition  of  The  New  Beacon 

1952  General  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ismay  appointed  Presi- 

dent, and  Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson,  Chairman. 
H.R.H.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  opens  Braille  Cen- 
tenary E.xhibition  at  the  institute's  Head- 
quarters. 

Fourth  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 
Talking  Books  Headquarters  at  .-Mperton  opened. 
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THE  BLIND  COMMUNITY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 


TI.;N  years  ago,  when  the  figures  of  the  total 
registered  bliml  population  in  England  and  Wales 
was  74  324,  it  was  lioped  that  the  ‘ peak 
figure  had  been  reached.  The  intervening  years  have 
disproved  this  hope.  To-day  in  England  and  Wales 
there  are  83,4(i4  blind  people,  an  increase  of  2,144 
over  the  1950  figure.  The  increase  is  large.st  in  the 
seventy  and  over  ■'  group,  wliich  accounts  for  1 ,.)  )() 
of  the  2,'l44— and  this  is  not  surjinsing  in  view  of  the 
general  trend  toward  longevity,  .^t  the  other  end  of 
the  age  scale,  the  fact  that  there  are  78  more  blind 
children  under  live  than  in  tlie  preceding  year  is  a 
distressing  reminder  that  the  answer  has  not  yet  been 
found  to  all  the  problems  of  infant  blindness. 


Blind  Children 

Education  is  compulsory  for  blind  children  at  the 
age  of  five,  but  before  that  age,  if  home  conditions  are 
difficult  or  unsuitable,  they  can  go  to  the  National 
Institute’s  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools  and  remain 
there  until  they  are  seven.  There  are  434  blind  babies 
under  the  age'  of  five,  of  whom  70  are  in  Nursery 
Schools.  Eighty  children  of  the  434  are  classed  as 
■'  ineducable,” 

The  normal  school-leaving  age  for  a blind  child  is  10. 
In  the  19  special  residential  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  900  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  10  are 
being  educated,  while  45  are  in  other  schools  and  89 
are  not  receiving  their  education  at  school.  In  addition 
there  are  350  ” ineducables  ” — a sadly  high  proportion 
and  of  these  225  are  described  as  " blind  with  multiple 
detects.” 

certain  proportion  of  the  children — there  were  86 
in  1951 — stay  on  at  school  till  18  or  19.  They  are  found 
either  at  one  of  the  two  secondary  grammar  schools, 
Chorleywood  College  for  Girls  and  Worcester  College 
for  Boys,  or  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  a secondary 
technical  school  which  provides  advanced  musical 
training  and  training  in  shorthand-typing. 

The  Blind  in  Training 

The  blind  to-day  have  a wider  choice  of  training  than 
they  had  even  ten  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  endeavours 
of  voluntary  organisations  and  the  greater  interest 
taken  by  th’e  State  in  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped. 
.Although  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  school-leavers 
still  train  in  such  trades  as  the  making  of  baskets, 
brushes,  mats  and  knitted  articles,  in  shoe-repairing 
and  chair-caning,  prior  to  entering  sheltered  employ- 
ment, it  is  no  longer  taken  for  granted  that  this  is  the 
only  possibility.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  those 
who  lose  their  sight  as  adults  in  early  manhood  or  the 
prime  of  life.  Those  who  wi.sh  to  do  so  are  encouraged 
in  their  desire  to  work  at  the  factory  bench  or  in  offices 
among  the  sighted  in  whose  life  they  are  accustomed 
to  share.  After  the  essential  stage  of  rehabilitation 
has  been  passed  through  at  the  National  Institute’s 
Torquay  Centre,  they  can  undergo  training  in  light 
engineering  at  the  Government  Training  Centre  at 
Eetchworth  or  take  a course  in  telephony  at  the 


National  Institute’s  London  Training  Collep.  Short- 
hand-tvping  courses  are  provided  by  several  orpnisa- 
tions.  In  the  year  under  review  485  blind  people  were 
training  for  sheltered  employment  and  172  for  open 
employment,  while  those  undergoing  University 
training  or  profe.ssional  training  as  physiotherapists  or 
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The  Blind  in  Employment 

The  total  number  of  blind  people  at  work  is  9,858. 
They  are  engaged  in  a large  variety  of  occupations 
39  are  listed  in  the  statistics,  in  addition  to  a number 
grouped  together  as  ” Miscellaneous. 

Sheltered  workshops  employ  3,158  in  the  traditional 
trades  and  1,415  blind  men  and  women  carry  on 
similar  work  in  their  own  homes,  being  helped  by 
various  Blind  Welfare  organisations  wuth  the  supply  of 
materials  and  the  marketing  of  the  goods  they  make. 

The  number  of  ” unsheltered  ” workers — those  who 
are  employed  by  outside  concerns  or  work  on  their 
own  account— rises  everv  vear,  and  has  now  reached 
the  figure  of  5,285.  Factory  operatives  number  929. 
In  offices  294  blind  clerks  and  typists  and  494  telephone 
operators  hold  their  own  with  sighted  colleagues,  and 
30  blind  people  hold  executive  posts.  It  is  hoped  that 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  Report  of  the  Working  Party 
on  the  Employment  of  Blind  Persons  still  more  openings 
will  be  found  for  capable  blind  people,  especially  in 
the  service  of  local  authorities.  On  the  professional 
side  there  are  31  lawyers,  218  physiotherapists,  80 
musicians  and  music  teachers  and  40  ministers  of 
religion.  W^orking  on  the  land  there  are  as  many'  as 
122  agricultural  labourers- and  164  poultry  keepers. 


The  Elderly  Blind 

The  elderly  blind,  of  whom  there  are  48,604  over 
the  age  of  65,  are  visited  by  specially  trained  Home 
Teachers,  who  help  them  in  their  day-to-day  problems, 
teach  the  newly-blind  among  them  how  to  read 
embossed  type  and  encourage  the  more  active  to  join 
social  clubs  and  learn  simple  handicrafts.  The  number 
of  Home  Teachers  is  gradually  increasing  : to-day 
there  are  611  (of  whom  88  are  themselves  blind), 
whereas  ten  years  ago  there  were  only  507.  Their 
importance  in  the  Blind  Welfare  scheme  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  There  comes  a time  when  old  blind 
people  living  alone  or  in  difficult  circumstances  need 
other  accommodation.  Although  there  is  a large 
number  of  residential  homes  for  the  blind  and  new  ones 
are  opened  every  year,  the  demand  still  exceeds  the 
supply.  There  are  over  2,000  blind  patients  in  the 
chronic  wards  of  hospitals.  Welcome  signs  are 
appearing,  however,  that  the  problem  of  special 
accommodation  for  old  blind  people  in  need  of  nursing 
care  is  receiving  more  attention.  The  special  needs  of 
the  deaf-blind  are  also  being  increasingly  recognised 
and  it  is  good  to  know  that  two  new  residential  homes 
have  recently  been  opened  for  them,  with  the  promise 
of  more  to  come. 
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NATIONAL 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

224/6/8,  Great  Portland  Street 
London,  W.I., 

ENGLAND . 

November,  1952* 

This  Report  is  sent  to  you  with  the  compliments  and 
best  wishes  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  If  you 
have  not  already  sent  us  a copy  of  your  own  Annual  Report  for 
the  current  year,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  one. 


t 
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To  the 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  224,  226  & 228  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

3" of 

{name  in  full)  {address) 

hereby  covenant  with  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND  that  for  a period 

of  seven  years  from  the day  of 19  or  during  my 

life  whichever  period  shall  be  shorter  I will  pay  annually  to  the  said  Institute  such  a sum 
as  will  after  deduction  of  Income  Tax  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute  a net  sum  of 
£ ( ) such  sum  to  be  paid  from  my  general 

(figures)  {words) 

fund  of  taxed  income  so  that  I shall  receive  no  personal  or  private  benefit  in  either  of  the 
said  periods  from  the  said  sum  or  any  part  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day 

(words) 

of 19 


Signed  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  said- 
in  the  presence  of 

Signature  


(signature  of  subscriber) 


Address 


Witness  to 
Signature 
of  Subscriber. 


Occupation  

Note: — The  first  subscription  should  not  be  paid  before  the  date  upon  which  this  deed  is  signed. 


(P.T.O. 


NOTICE  TO  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS 


The  Institute,  being  a Charity,  is  not  liable  to  Income  Tax,  but  you  have  to  pay  tax  on  the  mcome 
out  of  which  you  pay  your  subscription.  The  Institute  is  allowed,  under  Income  Tax  law,  to  recover  the 
tax  paid  by  you  in  relation  to  your  subscription,  but  only  if  you  have  signed  the  seven-par  covenant  on 
the  back  of  this  Notice.  The  following  table  shows  how,  by  doing  this,  you  can  substantially  increase 
the  value  of  your  contribution  to  our  work  at  no  extra  personal  cost  to  yourself 


A nnual  Subscription 
to  be  paid 
by  subscriber 

Income  Tax  {at  9/6 
in  £),  recoverable 
by  Institute  from 

Inland  Revenue 

Total  value 
of  subscription  to 
N.I.B. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

0 

9 

0 

19 

0 

10 

6 

9 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

1 

1 

18 

1 

1 

1 

0 

19 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

16 

2 

3 

16 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

18 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

17 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

4 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

45 

4 

9 

95 

4 

9 

In  Column  I look  for  the  amount  of  subscription  you  usually  make.  (Let  us  take  as  an  example  £2). 

Column  3 shows  the  amount  of  gross  income  (£3 16s.  2d.)  you  must  receive  to  leave  you  with  £2  after  tax 
at  9/6  in  the  £ has  been  deducted  from  £3  16s.  2d. 

Column  2,  which  is  simply  the  difference  between  Columns  1 and  3,  shows  the  amount  of  tax  deducted 
(£1  16s.  2d.)  which  the  N.I.B.  can  recover  from  the  Inland  Revenue,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  your 
cash  subscription  of  £2  to  a total  of  £3  16s.  2d. 


(P.T.O. 
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To  the  Honorary  Treasurers  of  the  Date 19 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

[Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Registered  in  accordance  with  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948) 

224,  226  & 228  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


I have  pleasure  in  assisting  the  Institute  in  the  following  manner  : — 


Annual  Subscription 
Donation 

Total  £ 

Enclosed,  please  find value. 

(Name) 


(Please  state  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  etc.) 

(Address)  


Cheques  should  he  made  payable  to  the  “National  Institute  for  the  Blind,**  and  crossed  “ Westminster  Bank  Ltd.** 

(F.r.o. 


1952  3. 

You  can  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  renevwing  your  subscription  in  the  future  by 
filling  in  and  returning  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Gt.  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.1,  the  form  below,  instructing  your  Bankers  to  pay  the  subscription 
annually  on  your  behalf.  This  Order  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 


BANKERS’  ORDER 


Date.- 


..19 


.S'© 


Name  of  Bankers 

Branch  Address 

to  the  Account  of  the  |Iatmunl  iustitutc  for  the  ^lini5  at  m 

WESTMINSTER  BANK  Ltd.  (Harley  Street  Branch,  154  Harley  Street,  W.l),  my  Subscription 
of. now,  and  continue  to  pay  the  amount 

{Please  insert  amount  in  words) 

yearly  on  the  ls<  of. in  each  year  until  further  notice,  without 

application. 

Signature 


mi 


Address 


{Please  insert  amount  in  figures) 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Registered  in  accordance  with  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST,  No.  I. 

The  following  form  of  bequest  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  assisting  the  Institute  by  way  of  a specific  legacy : — 

I give  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  of  224,  226  & 228  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  the  sum  of pounds 

(free  of  legacy  duty)  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and  I declare  that  the  receipt 
of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  such  Institute  shall  be  a good  discharge  to  my 
Executors. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST,  No.  2 

The  following  form  of  bequest  is  recommended  if  it  is  desired  to  leave 
the  residue  of  an  estate  to  the  Institute  : — 

I give  the  rest  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and  effects  whatsoever  and  where- 
soever both  real  and  personal  and  whether  in  possession  reversion  remainder  or  expectancy 
to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  of  224,  226  & 228  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.l,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and  I declare  that  the 
receipt  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  such  Institute  shall  be  a good  discharge 
to  my  Executors. 


Note. — Property  of  all  kinds,  including  land  of  any  tenure  and  also  including  money 
lent  on  mortgage  and  the  securities  therefor,  may  lawfully  be  given  to  charitable  institutions 
by  Will.  The  above  forms  can  be  readily  adapted  to  such  gifts  by  the  substitution  of  a 
description  of  the  land,  mortgage,  etc.,  for  the  words  " the  sum  of- ” 

A post-war  credit  may  be  bequeathed  to  the  Institute,  specifically,  or  as  part  of 
an  estate. 

Legacies  may  be  left  to  form  an  endowment  to  be  named  after  the  benefactor  or  a 
nominee  of  the  benefactor.  In  this  case  there  should  be  added  after  the  words  “ the  sum 
of ,”  " to  form  an  endowment  to  be  called  ‘ The -..Bequest.’  ” 

The  form  of  bequest  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Will,  which  should  be  signed  and 
witnessed  as  shown  on  the  back  of  this  form. 

If  desired,  the  Institute  is  willing  to  act  as  Trustee. 


Ip.t.o, 


witnesses  should  sign  here 
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{Continued  from  other  side) 


When  a Will  has  been  made,  and  it  is  afterwards  desired  to  benefit  the 
National  Institute,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form  below  is  filled  in,  duly  signed 
and  witnessed  as  below,  and  placed  with  the  existing  Will. 

ZbiB  18  a Cobictl  to  the  last  Will  of  me 

dated. 

(Name  in  full)  (Date  of  Will) 

/ give  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  of  224, 
226  & 228  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I,  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Institute,  the  stm  of 


- - {£■ — ) 

{words)  {figures) 

free  of  Duty,  and  I declare  that  the  receipt  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  such  Institute  shall  be  a good  discharge  to  my  Executors. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hatid  this day 

{words) 

Signed  by  the  and  for  a Codicil  to 

last  Will  dated 

{Insert  date  of  WiU) 

in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the  same  > 
time,  who  at  request,  and  in  presence  1 

and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  1 
set  our  names  as  witnesses.  j 

(1)  ■ of 

— {Profession)  

(2)  of 

- [Profession)  


[P.T.O 


